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released by Boston University. 


- Beryl D. Cohon, Rabbi of Temple Sinai, Brookline, Massz 
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good friend of the editor, took time out of his very busy life 
to write for us an inspiring summary of Contemporary 
American Judaism, Jewry Keeps Faith. 


George Florovsky, professor of Theology at St. Vladimir's 
Orthodox Seminary, New York, also addressed the Boston” 
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is the text of this significant address. 
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Religion at Mid-Century 


ee CROUr of able and distinguished men from 
widely varying cultural and philosophic back- 
grounds have made contributions to this number of 
The Christian Leader, a symposium on Religion in 
America at the Mid-Century. Our limitations force 
as to present a picture which is not complete. 
Nevertheless, from these excellent articles, one gets 
a reasonably over-all picture. 

There are, of course, many indications that are 
hopeful for the future. There are also conditions 
that should give all churchmen soul searching 
thought. The warning of Professor Chan anent the 
imperative need for religions to achieve the inner 
unity that comes from mutual respect and active 
fellowship is one such condition facing the whole 
religious world. 

The general picture in this country shows a 
strong Protestantism almost dominated by reac- 
tionary, theological thinking. As Dr. Kapp points 
gut, this Protestant world is faced with a growing 
and aggressive American Roman Catholicism. 

On the left, liberal Christendom and Judaism are 
characterized by a virile ferment including many 
varieties of thinking which need not necessarily 
come into conflict. Indeed, if religious liberalism in 
America remains true to its basic conviction that 
all particular forms and theories are subject to 
change and secondary to the inner spirit of good will 
and integrity, then liberalism can become the 
reconciling leaven in our society. 

In two respects, religionists and institutions of 
organized religion in this country need to wake up. 
[he first is in relation to those called “the un- 
thurched” and the second is in relation to other 
world religions. 

There is in our midst a generation of intelligent, 
ducated young adults (and they are numbered in 
millions) who not only do not go to any church 


Bee 


but also quite frankly say they have no interest in 
the churches. At the same time, they are fine, 
young people, and they are filled with a deep 
spiritual hunger. 

We know many such and we have labored with 
them trying to get them into church. What is the 
matter? It is said often that they are selfish and 
socially irresponsible. No more so than their 
elders; indeed, in many respects, they are less so. 

For whatever reasons, and these are many, the 
historic language of. piety means exactly nothing 
to these young adults. The conventional presenta- 
tion of religion moves them not at all. 

It will not do for church folk simply to complain 
about this. We must find unconventional ways, 
modern languages, and, perhaps some new symbols, 
to win this generation to vital religious loyalty. 
Alas! too often, when an intelligent and sensitive 
minister tries, by going unconventional in his parish 
ministry, to reach the modern, lonely, emancipated, 
young American, we, who are older, criticize 
bitterly. We walk out on him, and crush his spirit. 
The minister, discouraged, leaves the parish, the 
young folks drop away, and middle age and old age 
settles back in comfortable, conventional, spiritual 
mediocrity. This has happened again and again in 
many churches and is continuing to happen, even 
in liberal churches. 

This unhappy aspect of organized religion at the 
mid-century is just plain ecclesiastical fiddling 
while civilization burns. Our business is not to 
criticize the young generation growing up in our 
midst and bringing their children up without benefit 
of clergy. Our business is to feed their spiritual 
hunger even if we have to throw overboard all our 
traditionalism to do it. The burden of proof is 
wholly on church folk. 

The other relationship in which Christians and 
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Jews alike must mature is that, with other world 
religions. 

When a world prominent Moslem, the Prime 
Minister of Parkistan, whose every word is listened 
to by millions of his fellow religionists, can stand 
before an audience in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
refer to his people and our people as worshiping 
“the same God,” it is high time that American 
Christians and Jews alike give up their traditional, 
theological provincialism. 

Let us make ourselves clear. We, who write, are 
Christian without apology. For us the great amal- 
gam of value and truth which came down from 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Christian sources, is 
valid universal religion. We are convinced that this 
Christianity, stripped of superstition and magic, 
(the Orthodox denial not withstanding) 7s univer- 
salist. On this we stand in company with our fellow 
Christians. But we cannot in good conscience or 
sound reason say that this is she universal religion, 
alone valid for the souls of men, and superior to all 
other world religions. 

Not because we love Christendom less, but be- 
cause we honor and revere the shining truth at its 
heart more, we long for an American Christendom 
and an American Judaism that will take the lead in 
forswearing forever the spiritual arrogance of 
ecclesiastical imperialism. We pray for American 
religionists that they lead the way to reconciliation 
of the great world religions. 

“The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit overbrooding all 
Eternal Love remains.” 


CATHOLIC STRENGTH AND 
PROTESTANT SPIRIT 


| Earl JAMES H. MURPHY, in a pamphlet 
entitled Who Are Catholics, says, “Today the 
Church of Rome stands rejuvenated and strength- 
ened by the storms through which she has passed, 
while outside her ranks, Christendom is chaos and 
confusion.” That confident sentence expressed the 
spirit of much Roman Catholic literature we have 
read recently. 

True enough, the Roman Church is strong and 
aggressive in many countries of the West, our own 
included. The good Father’s confident statement, 
however, may nevertheless conceal some degree of 
uneasiness. In vast areas of the world, the Roman 
Catholic Church has sustained enormous losses. 
This is true even in some countries nominally 
Catholic. European centers of Roman Catholicism 
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have been strained and weakened almost fatally 
by two world wars. 

Americans under the daily barrage of skillful 
Roman Catholic stories in the press are inclined to 
take Catholic claims of strength at face value. 
This we believe is a mistake. Rome is fighting for 
her life in this changing world as are all other 
Christian Churches. 

Indeed, not all is perfect unity within the Roman 
Church as was recently indicated by the uproar in 
the Boston press occasioned by a dispute between 
Catholic theologians so vigorous that it was heard 
even in ancient Rome. 

Our advice to non-Catholic religionists is not to 
be overawed by Roman claims. Our job is to spread 
our faith always in the spirit of self-respect and 
respect for our Catholic friends. 


THAT GREAT UNIVERSALIST 
LAYMEN’S CONFERENCE 


od be tentative program of the Universalist 
Laymen’s Conference to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 13, 14 and 15 appears on page 
256 of this number. From the keynote address on 
The Layman and His Church, throughout all of th 

panel sections of the program, this conference of 
laymen, by laymen, and for laymen will be a thor- 
oughly practical affair. The laymen will examine 


- and discuss every phase of our church program. 


The committee under the leadership of Mrv 
Latham is doing a splendid job organizing the is 


ference and, at this writing, the response from lay. 
men all over our Zion is enthusiastic. 
We believe this conference is one of the mos 
promising things that has happened to the Univer 
salist Church in many a long year. Demand for it 
grew up spontaneously from among laymen them- 
selves at the Rochester General Assembly. We hope 
and believe that the conference will bring out a 
record number of key Universalist laymen. 
Universalism has an old and very profound tradi- 
tion of direct lay participation in church li 
Within the last twenty years, this tradition h 
borne scant fruit in organized men’s work. Happ 
there is a change coming. That change will begi 
at the Washington Universalist Laymen’s Confei 
ence which will strengthen the hands of Universalist 
ministers and improve the program of Universalis 
Churches all over the country. 9 
Universalist laymen, plan now to be present 4 
this historic conference in Washington, D.— 
October 13, 14, and 15. 
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“WHEN THE MINISTER GOES 
~~ ON VACATION 


eee minister is very tired. He will not tell 
# you so because it is against his code to speak 
of his own ills in a world of trouble. 

For eleven months he has been on a seven-day 
weekly schedule that carried on into most of the 
evenings. He has not only married the young, 
christened the children, and buried the aged, but he 
has also been responsible for the details of adminis- 
tration as well as the leadership planning of your 
church through these months. He has prepared and 
delivered sermons week after week (whether you 
were in church or not) and he has conducted 
worship every Sunday. 

He has been a hard-working citizen of your com- 
munity. The movements and causes that build 
better community life have leaned heavily on him. 

Much is said and written these days about the 
man killing tensions of modern business life, and it 
is to the point. We sometimes forget, however, that 
there is no more nerve and body exhausting job in 
our world than that of the faithful parish minister. 
Let’s remember this. 

Your minister is tired. When he goes on vaca- 
tion, leave him alone. Do not call him back for 
special duties. Let him relax and get acquainted 
with his own family again. 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON 
THE HOOVER REPORT 


ee ERE is a group of citizens scattered over the 
country who are spending time and money to 
keep the excellent recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission on government reform from gathering 
dust in forgotten files. They are the active members 
of the Citizens’ Committee on the Hoover Report. 
_ These good Americans are making it their busi- 
hess to educate us, and to educate Congressmen on 
the importance of doing something about the 
needed government reforms recommended by Mr. 
Hoover and his fellow workers. 

_Wesay, “More power to the Citizens Committee!” 
It deserves our support. We think it not too much 
to. suggest to liberal churchmen that they get into 
this fight and help out. At least eight previous 
attempts at much needed reform of the federal 
en structure have failed. It has been said 
‘on good authority that if Benjamin Franklin were 
0 visit the Post Office Department today, he would 
= quite at home as far as some processes are con- 
cerned for they have not been changed with 
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changing needs. 

Unless the American people keep up a strong 
pressure on the legislative branch of their govern- 
ment to enact the reforms recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, we will not get those needed 
reforms. 


Parable of Places 
John E. Wood 


"THE sun was busy breaking buds on a certain day in 

Spring, when the keeper of the manse went strolling 
*cross the grounds. A bush just budding caught her 
eye and somehow caused offense. 

“T wish,” she spoke decisively, “that bush moved 
from thither to thence.” 

Now it so happened that at thence was a shrub. 
It was not good enough for show, yet too good to get 
the heave and ho. Obviously, it must be taken— 
hence! 

Hence was quite a place. All the webb, the warp, 
the woof and the weave, too, of all the tangled vines 
were twined at hence. But hence it was, and hence it 
is that shrub was placed. 

When the shrub had been moved from thence, it 
was discovered that behind it had reposed two hedge 
plants and a barberry bush. 

“Ah, just what we need,” was the delighted cry of 
the keeper of the manse. 

“Where, where,” quoth the raven. 

“Why at yon, and over yonder, and there beyond; 
three good places that sorely need such shrubs as you 
have found,” the keeper of the manse replied. 

Now it is true that yon, yonder, and beyond did 
indeed need something. They were as bare as Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. Never in the memory of the inhab- 
itants had seed taken root at yon. Yonder yearly 
scoffed at the efforts of weeds to pierce its crusted 
shell. The gravel of beyond was scorned by even 
children searching for a place to play. 

The sun grew tired of breaking buds on that certain 
day of Spring. It went to sinking in the West. But 


_as the counter-balancing moon rose with its gentler 


light, a bush was moved from thither to thence. 
(And Mohammet felt as though he had moved the 
mountain.) But the smile from the keeper of the 
manse put Mahommet on the mountain and gave 
him rare delight. 

Verily, it is always further from thither to thence 
than it seems by the early light. But the further one 
goes to arrive at thence, the greater the measure of 


delight that awaits him. 
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Protestantism at Mid-Century 


Maz A. Kapp. 


There is no conditional guarantee that Protestantism will win its 
basic struggle to realize freedom. Even the continuance of Pro- 


testantism cannot be taken for granted. . . . but there 1s a mighty 


potential vitality in Protestantism. 


HAT is the outlook for Protestantism at 
mid-passage in the twentieth century? Any 
attempt to answer this question will be open to 
criticism because the diversity of the material to be 
considered does not lend itself to easy interpreta- 
tion. Moreover, the danger of over-simplification 
goes hand-in-hand with the temptation to predict 
outcomes that cannot be safely predicted. This 
much, however, can be said at the very outset: the 
mood of appraisal in the year 1950 is necessarily a 
sober one. 

Without lamenting too much what the locusts 
have consumed in these past fifty years, and with- 
out over-valuing the extravagant hopes of the van- 
ished decades, it must still be said that Protestant- 
ism inhabits a broken house in the Age of Un- 
certainty. But if there is no occasion for unbounded 
optimism, neither is there any reason for paralyzing 
despair. Protestantism has never had much more 
than a beach-head to work from; it remains to be 
seen if the beach-head can be significantly enlarged. 
The same thing can be said of democracy. It has 
always lived in peril of its life, and never more so 
than at the present hour. 

It is startling for some people to realize that 
Protestantism is numerically a minority movement. 
But that is the fact. There are perhaps seven 
hundred million Christians in the world. Of these, 
only about one hundred and seventy-five million 
are Protestants; the rest are Roman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox. Of course, the non-Christian 
peoples out-number the Christians by about three 
to one. Since the days of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, no significant groupings of 
people have moved from Catholicism to Protestant- 
ism en masse. The Catholic counter-reformation 
won back large territorial areas held briefly for 
Protestantism, and won back the people in them. 
The growth of both Protestant and Catholic num- 
bers has been more through birth-increase than 
through successful, large-scale conversion. It may 
be noted also, that in spite of valiant missionary 
enterprise in many parts of the world, Christianity 
has not overthrown any of the older world religions. 
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’ competence or vision. 


The few millions of converts that have been won 
are important and influential, no doubt, but there 
is nothing to indicate that Christianity will soon 
become the acknowledged religion of India or China 
or the Islamic regions. Recently, we have been led 
ta believe that Japan may be considering a turn 
toward Christianity, now that State Shinto is in 
disrepute, but we are too close to the situation to 
have any perspective upon it. 

The great shift in faith in the twentieth century 
has not been religious in nature, but social and 
political; the gospel of Communism has reached 
and won more millions, apparently, than have the 
traditional Christian religions. The only reason for 
mentioning this point here is that Dr. Kenneth 
LaTourette of Yale refers to Communism as a 
pseudo-religion, or as a substitute for religion. 

The past fifty years have not witnessed any 
phenomenal numerical growth for Protestantism, 
nor is there anything to suggest that Protestantism 
has either the power or the prospect of winning any 
spectacular numbers in the immediate future. 
This simply means that Protestantism faces the 
possibility of slow, steady gains that must be won 
and earned. In America, nearly half the population, 
seems to be unchurched or very tentatively 
churched. The inability of Protestantism to gather 
in any large percentage of these indifferent ones, 
many of whom were originally Protestants, is cause 
for a searching examination of the Protestant appeal 
and strategy. 

There is another sobering reflection: Protestant- 
ism has had nothing distinctive to offer the world 
as it writhed in the throes of the labor problem, the 
racial problem and the war problem. Perhaps this 
is an unfair indictment; it expects too much. But 
the point is that Protestantism has not been able to 
give clear-cut leadership towards higher ground ir 
these problem-areas. To be sure, the clear-cu 
leadership has not emerged from any quarte: 
This, however, merely means that Protestantism is 
no worse off, no more remiss than other potenti 
leadership groups. It has demonstrated no speci 
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Protestantism has been deeply involved in the 
un-Christian fabric that has been weaving these 
past fifty years; while its scattered prophets have 
thundered on the left, and some of its poets have 
agonized with victims of the modern age, Protes- 
tantism, on the whole, has served as chaplain to the 
dominant tendencies of the age. It has too often 
blessed war, condoned injustice, fudged the racial 
issue and shared the profits of acquiescence. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be said that the rank and file of 
American Protestants, for instance, have anything 
like a clear sense of the implications of the ‘‘Social 
Gospel.” Yet, the social gospel was one of the most 
dynamic forces that emerged in the early 1900s. 
To say that the American conscience has not been 
somewhat troubled, perhaps even seared in spots, 
by the social gospel would be going too far. But so 

recarious are the gains in social thinking, that 
fobs T. Flynn’s book The Road Ahead found thou- 
sands of yea-sayers when it inferred that many 
churches were centers for spreading dangerous 
social doctrine. In almost every denomination, the 
social progressives are quickly labelled “the pink 
fringe” . . . and the pink fringe is not wanted, even 
on a twentieth century horse and buggy! 

Perhaps as disastrous as any result of Protestant 
social policy was its disdain of the labor movement. 
Its churches seemed to represent the rich and the 
middle class, while the poor found the union to be 
“the poor man’s church’’. Possibly, the labor move- 
ment in America today would be different if it had 
had some ethical direction from a Protestantism 
grounded in the basic social-mindedness of the 
Christian gospel. 

However serious the social failure of Protestant- 
ism has been, it has been by no means a complete 
failure. It still faces challenge and opportunity in 
the troublous days that lie ahead. And there are a 
goodly number who, without sponsoring capitalism 
or communism as ultimates and irreconcilables, are 
faithfully concerned for justice and righteousness. 
Unconvinced by tragic auguries of war, they are 
still courageous enough to urge a sacrificial peace 

. . » . sacrificial in the sense that it involves gsving 
‘up some cherished notions of sovereignty, supe- 
riority, and American Messiahship. 

That two world wars have had a shattering 
‘Impact on Protestantism is to be expected, al- 
‘though we may not be clearly aware of how the 
impact has registered. A good deal of the brash and 
confident optimism about the speed and inevit- 
ability of progress has been squeezed out of the 

estant temper. “Onward and upward forever” 
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does not ring true as once it did. Not only has 
Protestantism in Europe suffered widespread devas- 
tation and destruction in a physical and organiza- 
tional sense, not only has there been a thinning out 
of religious emphasis because of leadership shortage, 
but there has been a profound transformation in 
spirit. Continental Protestantism has led a move- 
ment back to orthodoxy, back to Biblicism, back 
to the Reformers . . . . but with a difference. Neo- 
orthodoxy has appeared on the Protestant scene, 
not as an ignorant fundamentalism, but as an in- 
formed and tragic “crisis theology”. It has chal- 
lenged liberalism’s view of human nature with a 
new emphasis upon the prevalence of the sin- 
tendency; it has rebuked man’s pride in his own 
works (secularism), and attempted to call him back 
to the awareness of a God who is not lacking in 
wrath, visited upon man’s personal and social 
sinning. 

The liberal tendencies in Protestantism are 
squarely confronted by the realism and soul- 
searching of Neo-orthodoxy at the present hour. 
That there are frustrating and reactionary elements 
in the new orthodoxy that can lead to stagnancy and 
nerveless apocalypticism does not entirely in- 
validate, by any means, the force of the Neo- 
orthodox. criticism of modern culture as _pre- 
dominantly “unspiritual” or “Godless.” All who 
are aware of “the predicament of modern man’, to 
use Elton Trueblood’s phrase, all who are aware of 
the potential threat of a ruthless technology un- 
controlled by powerful ethical directives, may 
share, to a degree, the grimness of the Neo-ortho- 
doxy analysis. But it does not seem likely that 
Neo-orthodoxy can provide the dynamic for an 
expanding democracy. It seems to be involved in 
an authoritarianism of its own; it speaks an ancient 
theological language, almost’ meaningless to the 
common man; it deprecates human freedom, ex- 
perimentalism and human effort at transforming 
evil. It may be “a very present help in trouble,” 
but it seems to cut the nerve of creative human 
enterprise as the twentieth century, confronts its 
massive task of reconstruction. 

Looming up as a major crisis in American Prot- 
estantism is the new conflict with an aggressive 
Catholicism. Dr. Kenneth LaTourette points out 
that Catholicism has been sorely smitten in Europe 
by the two world wars, and is engaged in a deadly 
struggle with Communism. Hence, it has turned 
its attention to America with a more serious purpose 
than ever before. Charles Clayton Morrison 
Can Catholicism Win America? thinks that a 
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mighty effort is being made to direct the future 
culture of America into Catholic channels, and thus 
make an end of the basically Protestant culture 
which has shaped and moulded this country since 
its beginnings. ~~ 

The determined Catholic effort to secure govern- 
ment appropriations for parochical schools, the 
strong Catholic efforts to’influence legislation both 
on the state and federal level, the Catholic pressure 
on movies, newspapers and radio are all being sur- 
veyed by Protestant thinkers with no small amount 
of consternation. Prominent Protestant spokesmen, 
like Bishop Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church and the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, have spoken out with unusual 
directness on the Catholic issue. Paul Blanshard’s 
book American Freedom and Catholic Power has 
gathered together a sobering array of evidence to 
show the conflict and collision between Roman 
Catholicism and what might be called the American 
way of life. Protestantism’s problem at this point 
is to gird for spiritual warfare with Catholic cleri- 
calism without descending to hatred, bigotry and 
persecution. Catholicism seems to be launched 
upon an open, entirely legal effort to win the 
American mind and spirit. Protestantism has 
partly aroused itself. But that its forces and its 
strategies will be adequate over the ensuing decades, 
not only to hold America, but to deepen its hold 
and expand its influence, remains to be seen. 

The Catholic problem throws into relief the 
problem of Protestant divisiveness or denomina- 
tionalism. A united Protestantism with a grand 
strategy might feel more confident in the face of a 
zealous Catholic assault upon its time-honored 
bastions. A united Protestantism might be able to 
exert corrective influence in many areas of modern 
life, crying for spiritual engineering. But there is 
no large amount of Protestant unity. The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, founded in 1908, has 
the support of some forty denominations; it repre- 
sents the most successful national effort to get a 
degree of unity. But, for all its significance, it is 
not able to win anything like unanimous support, 
and recently, it has made manifest its inability to 
make a place for the out and out liberal churches. 

The most recent and most notable effort in the 
direction of Protestant unity has been the Ecumen- 
ical Movement, really started about 1916, an 
attempt crystallized in 1948 to gather the churches 
together on a world wide basis. An impressive 
number of books has been written in the interest 
of ecumenicity, and a courageous attempt is being 
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: 
made to create “the ecumenical mind” among 
Protestant peoples. Magazines like “Christendom” 
and “Ecumencial Review” have been created as 
vehicles for the ecumenical spirit. The notable 
Amsterdam Conference has been held. But the 
most that can be said is that a meager beginning 
has been made. The forces of division are still 
mighty and urfyielding. The theological conditions 
for participation chill the hearts of most liberals. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these reservations. 
churchmanship on the official levels cannot afforc 
to ignore the widespread demand of the laity that 
some means be found for drawing the forces o} 
Protestantism together in “a pattern of work. 
ability.” The waste and weakness of permanent 
divisiveness appear from any study of the situation, 
The unimportance of many of the divisive factors 
also becomes apparent. Already it is being pointed 
out that there is far more unity in Protestantism 
than is revealed by a mere enumeration of denom: 
inations; eight or ten denominations which have 
much in common constitute the bulk of Protestant 
strength; the scores of smaller denominations, 
many of them tiny splinter movements in the 
fundamentalist fold, may be sociologically reveal. 
ing, but they are not numerically impressive. . 

It may not be altogether foolhardy to venture 
the prediction that the next fifty years will witness 
the development of a drastic “collectivization” 
Protestant forces. There may even be a re-align 
ment, within the fold, of liberals and conservative 

One of the interesting features of Europea 
Protestantism during the second world war, w 
the emergence of a new lay leadership. Layme 
confronted by acute shortage of clergy, underto 
many religious tasks, and brought to their work ¢ 
marked zeal and ability. It may be that the la 
spirit will strongly manifest itself in all Protestan: 
ism and insist that a workable Protestant unity 
achieved. 

Liberal Protestants are found in many denomina 
tions, although they would not state their position 
in Universalist or Unitarian terms. There hay 
been various efforts to consolidate liberal force: 
during the past fifty years. At this very hour 
Unitarians and Universalists are taking a prelim 
inary grass-roots count to ascertain how much 
interest there is in launching a new: effort for 
Universalist-Unitarian unity. In 1932, the Free 
Church Fellowship was brought into being to pro 
vide a rallying point for all kinds of religious 
liberals, and provide an opportunity for graduai 
coalescence at the points of workable co-operatior 
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without under-going the process of organic merger. 
The Free Church Fellowship, championed so 
ardently by the late Louis D. Cornish and others, 
failed. There seemed then to be a recrudescence of 
denominational feeling among the Unitarians and 
Universalists, while independent liberals like Bishop 
Fred Fisher were compelled to mark time until the 
two denominations fought out internal disputes. 

Another matter may be selected for comment out 
of the many that deserve consideration: religious 
education. The past fifty years have seen a revolu- 

_tion in the approach to the religious life of children 
and youth. It has not been a completely successful 
revolution; not all the ideals of the religious educa- 
tion movement have been realized by any means. 
New insights have been gained into the needs and 
capacities and learning processes of children. New 
materials based upon these insights have been 
created. A new training of teachers and leaders has 
been attempted. Some architectural recognition has 
been won. Bible memorization and_ theological 
verbiage have been pretty well banished from the 
religious fare offered to children in some quarters. 
The accent is on growth through experience rather 
than on indoctrination, and the world of nature has 
been brought to the child with new freshness and 
revelation. 

Many of the insights of educational psychology 
have been brought to bear upon religious education, 
and a genuine attempt has been made to recognize 
the relevent aspects of the achievements in the field 
of science. Personality growth in the direction of 
responsible citizenship in a world society has been 
one of the goals. 

There is no mistaking the cleavage between this 
kind of approach and the approach through revival- 
ism, Bible theology, and adult pressures. The 
implications in the new religious education go far in 
the direction of laying the foundations for a new 

eneration of Christians who may have a trans- 
he awareness of the religious life. As religious 
education confronts the Neo-orthodox movement, 
and the fundamentalist movement, and beholds 
many of its positions assailed, it has found no over- 
whelming reason to capitulate, but rather has 
_fejoiced to see in some of the most conservative 
centers, a growing awareness of the validity of the 
new approach to the religious life of children. 

The missionary movement in Protestant Chris- 
tianity continues as a powerful influence, in spite of 
the serious disruptions caused by wars and some 
marked erosion of missionary zeal. In 1932, an 
‘appraisal of the missionary movement after one 
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hundred years of effort was made. The report of the 
appraisal commission (“Rethinking Missions”) 
struck a note which was not fully acceptable to all 
missionary leadership when it emphasized a sharing 
of religious insights rather than an unrelieved 
attempt to convert. But schools, hospitals, agri- 
cultural stations and churches continue to serve 
Protestantism as it reaches toward the non-Christian 
world. Profound changes in missionary outlook 
have taken place, however, and missions no longer 
deserve the criticism that they are the forerunners 
of exploitation by imperialists. They have proved 
their loyalty to the peoples they serve, and the 
native or “younger churches” are often embar- 
rassing in their directness in reaching for a fuller, 
less compromised Christian life. 

At the turn of the century, practically all Amer- 
ican denominations were clamoring for mofe men 
to enter the ministry. In spite of relatively low 
salary levels and other difficulties, hundreds of 
young people were enlisting for religious work, 
partly perhaps, because of war experiences which 
prompted many to seek redemptive and construc- 
tive patterns for their lives. In spite of enlarged 
classes in many theological schools, there are still 
serious shortages, especially in the rural districts. 

Protestantism, then, is challenged to articulate 
Christianity in terms that are dynamic and wise 
and persuasive and oriented to a realized freedom. 


Protestantism stands at the bar of judgment, being 


questioned: ‘‘What is your solution to the predica- 
ment of modern man?” Protestantism is asked to 
give some guidance to the tortuous effort to achieve 
a livable world order, and help solve the social 
problems incidental to our power age. Protestantism 
is asked to provide assurance and vision to those 
who seek to embody its values in the texture of a 
changing life. Protestant theology struggles with 
the problem of its new insights as they collide with 
a persistent traditionalism. Protestantism labors 
with the age-old problem of trying to expand organ- 
izationally without losing its soul in the process. 

There are no unconditional guarantees that 
Protestantism will win in its basic struggle to realize 
freedom. Even the continuance of Protestantism 
cannot be taken for granted. But that there is a 
mighty potential vitality in Protestantism cannot 
be seriously doubted. An awakened Protestant 
consciousness is a crying need of the hour, not 
merely to strengthen a movement four hundred 
years old, but to give spiritual: undergirding to a 
continuation of a four hundred year old struggle to 
realize a free life for men. 
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Tensions in World Religions 


Wing-Tsit Chan 


Here is a lessori we should learn from history. If world religions do 
not resolve their own tension, someone will do it for them. This 


someone in our own time is the communist. 


uO NTRARE to the popular impression, China 
has had religious tension and has _ paid 
heavily for it. Devout Chinese, especially Budd- 
hists, have not forgotten what they call “‘the 
catastrophe of Three Wus and One Tsung,” that is, 
the religious persecutions of Emperor T’ai Wu of 
Wei in 446, Emperor Wu Ti of Northern Chou in 
574, Emperor Wu Tsung of T’ang in 845, and 
Emperor Shih Tsung of Later Chou in 955. In 845 
over forty-four thousand six hundred monasteries 
and temples were destroyed, some two hundred 
sixty thousand monks and nuns were returned to 
society, bronze images were confiscated, and billions 
of acres of monastic land were taken over by the 
government. These drastic measures were taken 
primarily because of the threat of Buddhism to 
population and national economy, since one-tenth 
of the population were deserting society to the 
cloister, and the temples controlled too much land 
and precious metal. But the persecution in 574 was 
aimed at religion as such, and the chief reason was 
not atheism or prejudice, but tension among 
religions themselves. 

Ever since the Taoist priest Wang Fu of the 
Western Chin dynasty (265-316) fabricated the 
story that Gotama was the reincarnation of Lao 
Tzu, there was a heated controversy between the 
Buddhists and the Taoists, a quarrel lasting off and 
on for some three hundred years. In the North, the 
struggle was mostly for power and often resulted in 
actual hostility. In the South, the dispute chiefly 
centered around doctrines. The Taoists, who were 
joined by some Confucianists, denounced Buddhism 
on three grounds, that it was unsuitable to Chinese 
conditions and life, that Taosim was more basic 
whereas Buddhism was secondary, that the fact 
that the spirit was destructible disproved trans- 
migration, the very foundation of Chinese Budd- 
hism. The Buddhists countered with the assertions 
that Lao Tzu was a disciple of the Buddha and 
that Buddhism was more fundamental than Taoism 
and Confucianism because while these religions 
offered a good way of life, Buddhism alone pene- 
trated the nature of existence. To prove their 
claims, both Taoists and Buddhists forged holy 
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canons and did other things fully as silly as what is 
being done by some religious protagonists today. 
The controversy between Taoists and Buddhists 
became so intolerable than in 574, Emperior Wu Ti 
ordered more than twenty thousand Buddhist — 
monks and Taoist priests back to lay life. 

Here is a lesson we should learn from history. 
If world religions do not resolve their own tension, 
some one will do it for them. This some one in our 
own time is the communist. He is already irrevo- 
cably committed to the destruction of Catholicism. 
We can expect him to take full advantage of the — 
tension between the Jews and the Muslems in ~ 
Palestine and between the Hindus and Muslems in 
India, and to create tension among the various 
religious groups in Southeastern Asia and even 
between the Islamic and the non-Islamic Chinese, 
so that in the end, he will overcome them all. 
Either the world religions resolve their own tension 
or some one else will do it for them. 

Fortunately for China, long before the catas- 
trophe of 574, Buddhists, Taoists, and Confucian- 
ists began to resolve their tension. It is significant 
that even at the height of their agitation, they did 
not condemn other religions as untrue or as the 
work of the devil. They conceded a degree of truth 
in other religions and could not help admitting that 
other religions also offered a good way of life. Once 
the contestants started along this direction, they 
inevitably arrived at a point where all religions met 
and became identified as one. The upshot in 
Chinese history is the well-known “Harmony of 
Three Religions,” or the “Unity of Three Relig- 
ions.” For the last fifteen hundred years, by and 
large the three religions of Confucianism (or rather 
the ancient religion promoted by Confucian schol- 
ars), Taoism, and Buddhism have been mutuall 
penetrated, interrelated, and even partially iden- 
tified. They have become “three roads to the sar 
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destination,’ as the Chinese people are fond of 
ey it. Bis 7 x 
his long millenium of religious peace makes ‘the 
earlier tension look childish. Today, when China is 
in the midst of conflict, conflict between the old 
and the new, the indigenous and the alien, the 
spiritual and the materialistic, tension among the 
Chinese religions is conspicuously absent. The only 
religious tension in modern Chinese history was that 
in the eighteenth century between the Jesuits on 
the one hand and the Dominicans and Franciscans 
on the other, over the question of rites, whether or 
not for the Catholic Church to accept Confucian 
ancestor worship. In the end, both parties of the 
quarrel were told by the Chinese emperor to leave 
the Middle Kingdom. Once more, history teaches 
us that unless religions resolve their own tension, 
some one will do it for them. But so far as the 
three religions of Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddism are concerned, they have been at peace 
for at least twelve hundred years. 

How did the Chinese resolve their religious 
tension? They did it through the logic of harmony. 
All the three religions recognized that there are 
opposites in nature and life. But instead of allowing 
opposites to result in conflict and incompatibility, 
they achieved a higher synthesis in which opposites 
become harmonized. In Neo- -Confucianism, the 
negative and positive forces of yin and yang are not 
conceived as conflicting elements but as united as 
complementary parts in a harmonious whole, 
which is Reason or Law, just as man and woman 
are united in a happy marriage. In Tapism, accord- 
ing to Lao Tzu, Being and Non-Being produce each 
other, and according to Chuang Tzu, destruction 
comes from construction and construction comes 
from destruction. Tao combines them all. In 
Buddhism, especially in the Chinese school of 
Tien T’ai, opposites are resolved in the principle 

_ of the Perfect Harmonious Threefold Truth, that is, 
the truth of the Void, the truth of Temporariness, 
and the truth of the Mean. All things are void 
because they depend on causes and therefore have 
no independent reality, but because they are pro- 
duced, they entoy temporary existence. Being 
both Void and. Temporary is the nature of elements 

of existence, and as such is the Mean. Thus the 

Void, Temporariness, and the Mean involve one 
another—they.are both three and one. | 

This logic of harmony may be called the common 
logic of all three Chinese religions. On the basis of 
this logic, it is inevitable that they co-exist in 
harmony. This harmony is understood in three 
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senses. First of all, it is understood in the sense of 
equality, that is to say, that all religions are equal. 
As Ku Huan (390-453) put it, different religions 
are comparable to different means of transporta- 
tion. “A boat and a chariot serve the same purpose 
although one goes on water and the other on land.” 
Many Chinese scholars noted the fact that different 
religions developed under different ‘conditions and 
met different needs, but they are all “‘convenient 
means” to the same end. “Confucius sought order 
and peace in society,” remarked Sun Ch’o of Chin 
dynasty (265-420), “and the Buddha sought en- 
lightenment in the fundamental nature of existence, 
but their goals are the same.” Hence the general 
conviction that while Confucianism is wordlly and 
Buddhism other-worldly, they lead to the same 
results. By the same token, it is often maintained 
that “Confucius and Lao Tzu were equal.” 

Religious harmony is also understood in the 
sense of mutual identification. ‘The enlightenment 
that transforms a person into a Buddha,” said Sun 
Ch’o, “is none other than the awakening which 
Mencius said the sage achieves for himself and helps 
others to achieve.” It was repeatedly pointed out 
that all the three sages, Confucius, Lao Tzu, and 
Gotama, taught the full realization of man’s true 
nature. The Taoist attainment of immortality is 
equivalent to the Buddhist attainment of Nirvana. 
The Taoist desire for no death, to most Chinese, is 
in effect the same as the Buddhist search for free- 
dom from birth. Philosophically, the Taoist doc- 
trine of Non-being can be identified with the 
Buddhist doctrine of the Void. 

Finally, religious harmony is understood in the 
sense of One Source. As Ku Huan said, “Buddhism 
and Taoism have the same substance although they 
have different functions.” Furthermore, in the 
words of Kang Tse (third century),” all three relig- 
ions have their source in Heaven which they obey.” 
As Chang Jung (444-497) said “Both Taoism and 
Buddhism, in their tranquil origin, are one. Only 
when they responded to external conditions have 
they become different.” “In their transcendental 
nature,” said Chou Yu (d. 485), “they are no 
different. Differences appear only in the empirical 
sphere.” The consensus of opinion, from the fourth 
to the eighth century, was that both Tao and 
Dharma are derived from the Li or Law, and Law 
is One. Also, this Law is intelligible because there 
is a Universal Mind and the Universal Mind is One. 

These quotations are too brief to do justice to the 
position eloquently stated by many scholars over 
many centuries, but the spirit of harmony is clear. 
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It is against these intellectual and historical back- 
grounds that. the Chinese people have built many 

“temples of three sages,” and that the average 
Chinese wears a Confucian crown, so to speak, a 
Taoist robe, and Buddhist sandals! When Chang 
Jung died, he held in his left hand a copy of the 
Confucian Classic of Filial Piety and the Tao Te 
Ching and in his right hand a Buddhist Lotus Sutra. 
He died a typical Chinese. 

With this background of harmony in view, it is 
easy to see why China has refused to accept the 
supremacy, much less the monopoly, of any religion. 
Mohammedanism has been in China for over a 
thousand years, but has remained a foreign religion 
on Chinese soil, making little contribution to 
Chinese culture and hardly identifying itself with 
Chinese life, chiefly because it insists on its claim 
as the only true religion. If Christianity insists on 
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“Behold, I will set a BigP bios. in the midst of my people, 
Tsrael. 


I THERE is any possible way of dispensing 

with state and national conventions (the 
periodic variety, that is!) we might find that this 
would help us immeasurably. Theoretically, con- 
ventions lead to better understanding between local 
churches and more intelligent mutual action. 
Practically, conventions more often sour us on each 
other and make our differences wider and less 
tolerable. All of us have seen an otherwise normal 
person go berserk behind the wheel of an automo- 
bile. Conventions can perform the same trans- 
formation with only a delegate’s badge. 

Take Massachusetts, for instance. They had 
themselves a convention in May. Now, it is no 
secret that for some years, Massachusetts has been 
suffering from growing pains. But it was hoped that 
time would bring relief, especially after a mild, 
profitable 1949 meeting. Not so. 1950 dawned red- 
eyed and angry. No black eyes resulted, it is true, 
but the convention throughout was entirely too 
belligerent for a church meeting. It was apparent 
that “sides” had been chosen up before hand, and 
everyone was ready to go out and win for his team. 
The meetings seethed with people passing on to 
other “‘safe” people the party strategy. There was 
little, if any, respect for the “opposition” (who, 
incidently, were fellow Universalists!) In the 
course of the struggle, personalities were indulged 
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a monolithic position in China, or what is worse, 
if its denominations make such claims, it will go 
the way of Islam. On the other hand, if Christianity 
accepts the concepts of harmony of religions, as_ 
Buddhism from India has done, it will go the way of 
of Buddhism, not only enriching Chinese life and 
culture but also serving as a unifying force and an 
important factor for peace among half of the 
human race. | 
This concept of religious harmony can be made 
eminently clear by the analogy of lights. One light 
will shine; more lights will shine better. It is a poor 
light indeed if its radiance depends on the extin- 
guishment of other lights. By their very nature, 
lights reenforce one another. The one that is more 
keenly felt is the one that gives out more warmth. 
If a religion is a true light, what fear has it to shine 
in the same room with others? | 


in, anger was shown, characters were defamed, and 
there was even deliberate evasion of rules. It 
seemed almost by chance that, out of this debacle, 
most of the decisions made were reasonably mature, 
and the officials elected are capable and worthy 
individuals. 

At that, though, some strange things did happen, 
as when a budget was voted granting eight thousand - 
dollars aid in the coming year to the Boston church, 
while, in a later vote, the same church was denied 
fellowship in the State Convention. Thousands for 
charity, but not even a hand in fellowship! There 
were reasons, of course, but a recitation of them 
does not make the matter smell any sweeter! 

“A new (approx. 30 AD) commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another. By this 


_ Shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 


have love one to another.” It may be that we 
should discontinue convening until we can come 
together with mutual respect, if not love, as befits” 
adult, religious persons. 

—CRITERIUS 


Some part of the Bible, as of the end of December 
1949, has been published in one thousand one 
hundred and eighteen languages and dialects, 
according to a report just issued by Margaret Hills, 
librarian of the American Bible Society. 

New languages to appear in 1949, according to 
Miss Hills, were Biete spoken in India; Chin-Anal i 
Burma; rae in Papua; Loma, Liberia: Piro, Peru; 
Pitjantjatjara in Australia; Wewjewa in Sumba 
Indonesia and Zapotec, spoken by Indians - i 
Mexico. 
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Jewry Keeps Faith 
Beryl D. Cohon 


The Background and Pattern of American Judaism. 


A T MID-CENTURY, American Jewry findsitself 

‘Athe largest Jewish community in the world, 
with a religious pattern reasonably clarified. Juda- 
ism being a historic rather than a creedal religion, 
with a sociology as well as a theology making 
claims upon the allegiance of the faithful, there is 
little patience in contemporary Jewish life with any 
schematic system of dogmas claiming priority. 
The climate of our time is not conducive to the 
jockeying for position on the part of ecclesiastics 
possessed of a monopoly of God’s truth: Three 
decisive facts in Jewish experience, as we emerge 
from the Valley of Baka of World War II, make 
any such zealoty pitifully ridiculous. 

First, is a picture of devastation. 

The Jewish world is haunted by six million 
ghosts—men, women, children done to death in the 
gas chambers of the Nazis. John Hersey has told a 
small part of the story in The Wall. Who can read 
it without deep anguish? Entire cities with ancient 
centers of learning and faith, academies, printing 
presses that have sustained religiously American 
Jewry, synagogues, libraries, schools of every type, 
renowned faculties—the true glory of Israel—all 
have gone up in smoke and the earth has been 
sown with the dragon’s teeth of anti-Semitism. 
‘Spiritual centers that have fed and sustained us 
American Jews are no more; only ugly ruins on 
God’s earth and deep wounds in our hearts. 

Another aspect to this fact of devastation is the 
complete severance from world Jewry,.and Judiasm 
in any form, of several million Jews of Russia and 
in the Soviet dominated lands. The iron curtain 
simply severed these millions from the living body 
of Israel. They are swallowed; not a whisper comes 
from the abysmal depths. For centures these 
Jewries were creative, dominant in faith and piety. 
Mother Rachel cries for her children, and they 
are not. 

Second, against this background of desolation, is 
the triumphant emergence of the State of Israel. 
‘Once again the Phoenix has risen from her own 
ashes, and soars the heavens with mighty wings. 
There is a great ingathering of the scattered and 
dispossessed, the hurt, the maimed; the redeemed 
are on the way to Zion, Through sewers and under- 


ground passages under Nazi fire, on rotten ships in 
defiance of British guns, and openly and proudly 
sailing their flags on their own ships, and as Oper- 
ation Magic Carpet, flying from Yemen, the tip of 
Arabia, fragments of the remnant of the children of 
Israel are returning to their sacred soil. New Life! 
Ancient prophecies are fulfilled! They who planted 
in tears are reaping in joy. 

Third, and equally triumphant and exciting, is 
the fact that world Jewry—outside the State of 
Israel, and which has no thought of ever returning 
to Israel, excepting as tourists—is free. For all the 
miserable remnants of anti-Semitism—restrictions 
of various types, such as quotas at hotels or col- 
leges, discriminations in various areas of our 
economic-social life, and in some backward spots in 
the world—the Jewish people are enjoying the 
largest measure of equality with their neighbors 
they have had in all their long history. The prom- 
ises of the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries, deemed 
a seduction, or “a disturbing dream’’, by stalwart 
men who were weary unto despair of age-long 
persecutions, are coming true. Jewish children are 
growing up as free men and women, on equal terms 
with their neighbors, with the same rights, the same 
liberties, and the same responsibilities. 

The emotional, moral and intellectual impacts of 
this background—at once tragic and triumphant, 
prophecies of doom and promises of redemption 
realized, within one decade, has created deep dis- 
turbances in Jewish minds. There is a deep search- 
ing of heart, a weighing of issues and mighty de- 
bates. The religious pattern of contemporary 
Judaism, on the American scene especially, is thus 
under close scrutiny by Jewry’s faithful sons. 

American Jewish religious life has suffered under 
the weight of circumstances. Most of its energies 
had to be devoted to relief. Waves of sorrow en- 
gulfed Jewry; enormous sums had to be raised. 
American Jewry has made a religion of money 
raising for overseas relief, aside of the philanthropic 
needs here in caring for the normal needs of a com- 
munity, and also to meet the needs of the new 
arrivals. Zeal for one aspect of the over-all drama 
often turned blind to and intolerant of any other 
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concern. American Jewry, for a decade at least, 
was torn by.an ideologic war—emotionally condi- 
tioned and violently stimulated by world events. 
The quietly religious .was in the shadows of tragedy. 
Conventions, conferences, meetings, publications 
were more peremptory than announcements of 
divine services. Synagogues became forums; pulpits 
became tribunes; rabbis turned propagandists. 

The mid-century finds’ all this subsiding. The 
more mature in the Jewish household of faith are 
trying to clear their heads, steady their nerves, and, 
like the Maccabees, are rekindling the sacred lamp 
of faith. 

The problems and the issues have changed. 
What relationship shall obtain between the Jews 
of the world and the State of Israel, which they 
created? What happens to the entire concept of 
“exile”, deeply interwoven in the pattern of Jewish 
belief? What may we expect of the Disapora? 
Some there are, led by nationalistic and secularistic 
logic, who insist that Diaspora Jewry should reso- 
lutely commit hara-kiri; it is not “normal” for 
them to remain Jews now that the State of Israel 
is established. The religiously-minded ask, how 
may we intensify Judaism, make it virile and 
responsive to the claims of the new age and of the 
One World in the making, yet retain its distinctive 
historic coloration? The Orthodox ask, how shall 
we preserve the ancient land marks, yielding not one 
jot or title of the Law? How shall we make the 
synagogue the central institution in Diaspora 
Jewish life, saving ourselves from the embrace of 
secular Jewish leadership, whose one concern is to 
ward off anti-semitism rather than cultivate our 
religious heritage? How intensify Jewish religious 
education? How win the loyalties of our gifted sons 
through sympathetic understanding of their heri- 
tage? How create and where place some decent 
measure of authority that shall discipline sheer 
individualism? 

These are age-old problems. At the mid-century, 
American Jewry must ponder them anew, against 
new world circumstances. 

Another set of questions issues from within 
Judaism—issues that divide the religiously-minded 
in Jewry, as they divide the religiously-minded 
non-Jews. They are honest questions issuing from 
the various slants of the mind focussed on the in- 
tangibles of religious thought and sentiment. 

Central is the problem of making Judaism thrive 
in freedom. Under persecution Judaism proved in- 
vincible. Six million people might be put to death 
by the Nazis, but they could not destroy Judaism. 
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Of an ancient master it is reported (a Pharisee, in 
Christian terminology) that in defiance of Roman 
tyranny he persisted in teaching and ordaining his 
scholars. Arrested by the Romans, he was wrapped 
up in the Scroll of the Law and cremated—the Law 
and the scholar of the Law at once! That, to the 
Roman military, was the final act of destruction. 
But, the talmudic tradition reports, while the 
Scroll of the Law was going up in flames, the letters — 
of the Law soared upward, a defiant vision. That 
is what happened in every age—reither the Greeks, 
nor the Romans, nor the Crusaders, nor the In- 
quisitors, nor the Polish hooligans, nor the Czars, 
nor the Nazis could destroy Judaism. Under per- 
secution it was invincible. Can it survive the kindly 
sun of liberalism and democracy? 

American Jewry is convinced it can; by the grace 
of God, it shall. There are ample instances in his- 
tory where Judaism did thrive in freedom for long 
periods and attained its noblest forms. The ques- 
tion is not cam it survive; the question is which 
means and methods and traditions are most con- 
ducive to its survival? Over that there are serious 
debates and searchings of heart. None are without 
misgiving. In the Reform prayerbook is a prayer: 
“And now that we live in a land of freedom may we 
remain true to our heritage.” 


The Pattern of Faith 

American Judaism is as old as America itself. 
There were Jews aboard the Santa Maria. When 
Washington was inaugurated President of the 
United States, six Jewish congregations sent him 
greetings: from The New York, Newport, Sa- 
vannah, Philadelphia and Charleston, congregation. 
Thus Judaism has had a long stretch of history 
on the American scene; it grew up with American 
democracy. 

These groups were small. They were of Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch backgrounds. Later came the 
German Jews, in considerable numbers; they were 
among the ’48ers. Half a century later came the 
East European Jews—Russian, Polish, etc. In our 
day a considerable number of refugees from Hitler- 
ian Europe reached our shores. Present day 
American Jews are for the most part second, many 
are third generations; some go back much further. 
They have been thoroughly absorbed in the building 
of America and have contributed honorably to 
every sphere of American life and creativity. To 
the Jewish mind it is symbolic to have a stanza on 
the base of the Statue of Liberty from the pen of a 
Jewish young woman, Emma Lazarus. 
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These Jews not only absorbed the spirit of 
America; they were absorbed by America. They 
have brought to their ancient faith the American 
spirit. Thus Judaism on American soil has under- 
“gone a profound revaluation and transformation. 
__ Religiously, American Jewry is in three camps. 
There are sociologic as well as theologic reasons 
taking Jews into one or another of these camps. 

We are concerned in these paragraphs with the 
_ theologic. 


Orthodoxy 
Jewish Orthodoxy rests on clear, consistent pre- 
mises, buttressed by centuries upon centuries of 
emotion. Essentially they issue from the premise of 
a divine Torah (inadequately translated as Law), 
given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai, and which, 
in turn, he transmitted to his authoritative dis- 
ciples, they to theirs, until it became embodied in 
the traditions of the synagogue At the base of 
Orthodoxy is an infallible Torah, authoritatively 
interpreted, perfectly preserved. This Torah is 
binding and final. All the issues and debates and 
differences which obtain in historic Judaism—and 
they are many and vital—are within the premises 
of the divinely inspired, miraculously transmitted 
Torah. These premises are beyond doubt. 
' What saves Orthodoxy from rigidity is the con- 
cept of Torah in terms of an Oral as well as a 
Written dispensation. God gave Moses on Mount 
Sinai not only the Decalogue and not only the 
Pentateuch; by the power of the divine, in oral 
form, there was entrusted to him, and through him 
_ to the subsequent generations, an unwritten, oral 
interpretation, just as valid and binding as the 
written. “God gave the Israelites two Laws, 
Written Law and the Oral Law’’, state the rabbinic 
“masters. Maimonides points up the conviction in 
‘precise terms: “‘All the precepts which Moses 
‘teceived on Mount Sinai were given together with 
their interpretation. Although the Oral Law was 
‘not committed to writing, Moses taught the whole 
_ of it, in his court, to the seventy elders . . . To 
_ Joshua, his disciple, Moses, our teacher, delivered 
_ the Oral Law and charged him concerning it.” 
This Oral tradition is fluid, and that is what has 
_ kept Judaism from petrifying into a fossilized creed. 
_ New ages brought new challenges, new needs, new 
insights; the Oral Law enabled the scholars to re- 
‘interpret and adapt the Written Law. Pious 
‘scholars made radical departures from the Written 
Law, convinced, however, that they were only 
applying, not modifying, the statutes and ordi- 


nances. Thus, at times despite itself, Judaism has 
grown and developed and admitted change. The 
process was interpretation and reinterpretation. 

Orthodoxy is the right-wing party in present-day 
Judaism. It. stands by the ancient landmarks 
refusing to compromise, refusing to barter away 
the ancient faith for what it considers only new 
shibboleths. In substantial ways it parallels the 
position held by Catholicism in Christendom—the 
same insistence on a divine dispensation, super- 
naturally revealed, authoritatively preserved. It is 
intolerant of dissenting opinions. The analogy 
should not be pressed too closely: Orthodox Judaism 
lacks the ecclesiastical system, the corporate 
authority, the political involvements and, of course 
theologically, the gulf is enormous. 


Reform 

To the extreme left is Reform Judaism. It 
breaks with Orthodoxy in its premises. Like liber- 
alism in Christianity, it accepts the critical approach . 
to tradition, including the Bible. It views the 
Scriptures from the Higher Critical standpoint. 
The Bible represents an evolution of religious life, 
thought, aspiration for the divine of some thousand 
years and more. It issues not from God who came 
down to Mount Sinai and handed Moses a tablet, 
but from the hearts and minds of men as they 
sought to understand the world and life, reaching 
out for the divine. It is a man made literature; 
divinely inspired it is, as all great works are, per- 
haps in larger measure, but not different in kind. 
It denies supernatural revelation, it negates infal- 
libility; it rejects antiquity as sanctity; it refuses to 
identify a living faith with an ancient text. It 
honors the ancient text; but it will not abdicate to 
it. It extolls redson as the voice of God. Every age 
is a Bible, and God has not spoken once and with- 
drawn .into the high heavens forever; His infinite 
truth cannot be zipped up in any pocket of any 
ecclesiastic, however wide his robes. The motto of 
one of its early path-finders, Abraham Geiger, ex- 
presses its mood: “To search in the past, to live in 
the present, to build for the future.” 

Reform Judaism accepts the conviction that 
Israel is a covenanted people, dedicated as the 
Servant of the Lord; it rejects separatism on prin- 
ciple, zealously embracing the prophetic vision of 
One World, “when the Lord shall be One and His 
Name One.” It seeks aesthetics and personal con- 
viction in the service more than accuracy of tradi- 
tion or fidelity to ancient forms. It is not afraid to 
experiment. Some of its experiments have become 
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mainstays in the Conservative Synagogue and even 
in Neo-Orthodox. synagogues, such as the late 
Sabbath eve service, sermon, and at least a portion 
of the prayers in the vernacular. It has enfran- 
chised woman, for the first time in the history of 
Judaism. It would raise generations of Jews who 
would love the Lord, be faithful to Torah and 
Israel and all that is sacred in our Jewish heritage 
with all their hearts and all their minds—not with 
any mental reservations. It seeks personal spiritual 
integrity within Judaism. 
Conservative 

The Conservative Synagogue stands between 
Orthodoxy and Reform. It halts between two 
opinions, considering both opinions extremes. It 
seeks the middle course, 


Like Reform, Conservative Judaism came in 
response to the liberalistic challenges of the eight- 
eenth-nineteenth centuries. The masters of this 
group in Jewry were too much caught up in new 
learning to retain the conviction of an infallible 
Torah supernaturally revealed and perfectly pre- 
served. Some of these masters were commanding 
figures of the new scholarship. Their own learning 
undermined the foundations of the ancient faith. 
At the same time they could not bring themselves 
to go the way of light-hearted Reform, which they 
considered reckless discarding of sacred tradition. 
There was a conflict between head and heart: they 
were enamoured of Jewish tradition, too passion- 
ately devoted to the inherited sanctities, to break 
with them. They needed a new intellectual pattern 
to enable them to hold on to the old in good con- 
science intellectually. 

They found the basis in the validity of tradition. 
The Conservative synagogue is to-day the party of 
tradition, however the tradition came to be. What 
the ages have created must be preserved. There is 
sanctity in tradition, and this is the seat of author- 
ity. What has been must be. It is the Jewish com- 
munity—the entire Jewish community the world 
over—that has created our traditions; only the 
entire Jewish community may abrogate any of it. 
The emphasis is upon “positive, historic Judaism.” 

Along with its emphasis on the authority of 
tradition and the sacred obligation to operate 
within the Law, not beyond it, as the Reformers do, 
from the Conservative standpoint, the Conserva- 
tive synagogue adheres zealously to Jewish religious 
nationalism. It is impatient with those who say 
that Jewish nationalism is one more stream of 
eighteenth-nineteenth century European national- 
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ism; Jewish nationalism, the Conservative teachers 
insist, is an organic part of historic Judaism. It is 
an aspect of faith, and there can be no Judaism 
without Jewish nationalism—nationalism, that is, 
religiously interpreted, a theologic matter. ‘It has 
nothing to do with one’s loyalty to his country; it 
would be most unjust to insinnate that Jewish 
nationalism, as cherished in the Conservative 
synagogue, is in conflict with one’s patriotism. 
Jewish nationalism is an aspect of Jewish theology, 

Holding a position of compromise, the Conserva- 
tive synagogue has not formulated any system of its 
own distinctive beliefs and practices; individual 
synagogues differ. Some are fully as radical as are 
Reform Temples; some are as traditional as Ortho- 
dox synagogues. 


Beyond the Camps 


Each of these three camps has its own dissenters. 
There is deep restlessness in all camps. A consider- 
able number of Reform rabbis, for instance, are 
dissatisfied with what they consider lack of ordered 
advance, and are asking for some code, some 
standardized body of practices that a Reform rabbi 
may preach as the standard. Within the Con- 
servative synagogue are many who are impatient 
with the spirit of compromise, with an uncritical 
attitude toward tradition and constant temporizing. 
An energetic group is projecting its own philosophy 
of Judaism—breaking with the Conservative and 
Orthodox alignments. They sponsor Reconstruc- 
tion—which views Judaism as an evolving religious 
civilization, with emphasis on the mores, the dis- 
tinctive forms in historic Judaism, a radical theol- 
ogy, a corporate Jewish community with authority 
over Jewish life—social, educational, religious. 
Within Orthodoxy, too, is restlessness. Some are 
reaching out for modernism, timidly; others are 
throwing their energies into Jewish parochial 
schools, and the re-enforcement of the ancient 
spearatistic landmarks. 

Beyond all alignments is a large body of Jewry 
that is unaffiliated with any group and are con- 
cerned, if they are concerned at all, with the secular 
business of being Jews in a non-Jewish world: the 
fight on discrimination, public relations, social work, 
social, political, economic reforms as they obtain 
in American life generally. But this area of Jewish 
experience is beyond the scope of the present paper. — 

Beyond the diversities of faith is the reality of the 
faith itself and the historic Jewish community. 
These absorb all the differences. Thus Israel is one 
people, dedicated to the Holy One of Israel. 
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Religion and Theological Tensions 


George Florovsky 


We cannot escape the dimension of search, precisely because the 
ultimate Truth is not a static ‘‘world of ideas’, but a Living Person, 
and the true knowledge of truth is not a study of some absolute 
propositions and their immanent dialectics, but a personal en- 
counter and a continuous intercourse with the Living God. 


WE ARE living in a troubled age, in a distorted 

world, in a “world of tensions”. If we admit 
the current classification of historical epochs into 
“organical” and “critical”, we shall have to describe 
our own age emphatically as a critical one. Indeed, 
we find ourselves in the midst of an inclusive and 
radical crisis, which affects all strata and all levels 
of existence. To use the phrase of Toynbee, there 
is a “schism in the body social” and a “‘schism in the 
soul”. And we feel ourselves to be desperately 
involved into the process of a steady disintegration 
of our traditional civilization. The prospect seems 
to be utterly dark and uncertain. One is persistently 
tempted to use an apocalyptic idiom and to pro- 
phesy an imminent doom and decline of our his- 
torical world. 

Now, since times immemorial, it was usual for 
man, when in trouble or need, to call on God, to 
recur to religion. And religion or faith was re- 
garded not only as a refuge of comfort or con- 
solation, but rather as a stronghold of strength 
and inspiration. ‘Wait on the Lord; be of good 
‘courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart; wait, 
I say, on the Lord” (Psalms 27 : 14). It was from 
‘religion that people, in the ages past, would nor- 
‘mally expect an ultimate solution of all their 
‘tensions, difficulties and internecine strife. Chris- 
tianity, in particular, has been regarded as the 
source and guardian of peace and concord,—and 
it was indeed. “And on earth peace”. It was a 
most startling announcement, and possibly it has 
been often misunderstood. For it was, in fact, a 
preface and a prelude to a life of sorrow and afflic- 
tion, to a crucified life, to the life of the Suffering 
Servant, of the “Man of Sorrows”. The only way 
to the true peace is the way of the Cross. To us 
it. comes as a terrible blow, when we discover, to 
‘our utter disappointment, that the world of religion, 
and Christendom first of all, is also involved in the 
‘process of disintegration; there is little peace and 
Fittle agreement in Christendom. No religion is 
commonly accepted. And Christianity itself is 
divided. How can Christianity help “this world” 
‘to recover health and peace, when it is involved 
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itself in the same predicament of chaos and conflict? 
In the disrupted world of ours, one finds himself 
compelled to make his choice and take sides, i.e. 
precisely to propagate the state of division. 

I am supposed to speak of “theological tensions’’. 
In modern times it has been widely believed and 
often suggested that it was precisely theology that 
was primarily responsible for tensions and divisions 
in the Church.and in the wider world of religion, 
in general. And possibly the same prejudice is still 
prevailing in many quarters in our days too. It 
has been often contended that “tensions” and 
divisions were initiated exactly at the moment when 
the Church, or rather her leaders and teachers, 
decided or attempted to stabilize and formulate 
beliefs. If only people could escape again into the 
realm of a personal religion, (it was contended) all 
dissensions would have been overcome. Religion 
and doctrine (i.e. precisely—theology) are still 
usually contrasted in our days. Men in the pews 
sometimes pretend that they would have been 
united across all historical borders, had they not 
been prevented by men in the pulpits, who impose 
upon them divisive “doctrines”. An average be- 
liever is inclined to apply the famous dictum of 
Goethe to the world of religion also. ‘All theories, 
i.e. (doctrines), are grey and dull, but the tree of 
life is ever green. . .” Yet, precisely at this point, 
the major doubt arises. Berdiaev has recently 
suggested, that, as matter of fact, it is exactly 
our actual life that is grey and dull and hopeless, 
and often dirty, and only in the “theory”, in 
Theoria i.e. in contemplation, can we recover the 
dimension of truth. It is a very helpful suggestion, 
indeed. And, first'of all, in the world of “personal 
religion” (of an “immediate” religious experience) 
we meet exactly a hopeless “variety of religious 
experience”, which evades any integration and no 
unity at all. A freedom of “personal religion” is, 
in fact, the main divisive and disrupting factor of 
our spiritual life. Unity and “agreement” can be 
achieved only on the level of doctrine... Historically 
speaking, in the Christian Church, theolozy was 
usually rather a remedy and a safeguard against 
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an utter confusion of free experience, an only means 
to overcome the vagueness of an immediate exper- 
ience. Schisnis, as a rule, were originated not 
in the realm of doctrine, although they were inevit- 
ably reflected: in the teaching. A stabilized doc- 
trine was required usually just to prevent a further 
disintegration of community and of commonmind. 
It was not only a sound mental and spiritual dis- 
cipline (but even the discipline is unavoidable). 
May I offer a parable? We are standing before the 
gate of acity, of the City of God. The gate is locked. 
Let us suppose, that one of us has a key, and another 
a map of the fenced city. Now, with my key, I 
can unlock the gate and enter. However, without 
a map I shall be lost. Yet, no map would help us 
at all, unless a key admits us into the city. With 
all our perfect knowledge of the map, we would 
be kept outside. In a way, of course, a key is much 
more valuable than a map. But the best solution 
will be, obviously, to have both. The simile is, cer- 
tainly, very inadequate. Doctrine is just a map. 
It is very unfortunate, indeed, if a map is mistaken 
for the thing itself. Yet, it may be of an enormous 
help and value in the hands of a faithful pilgrim. 
Doctrine is not a self-sufficient system that could 
replace experience, but precisely a map, a guide, a 
traveler’s companion. There is no point to dispense 
with maps altogether. As there is no point in 
holding a map and staying home. 

In any case, we are living already in the age of 
an obvious theological revival. Theology in our 
days is vindicated by that enormous appeal it 
makes to the growing number of believers and seek- 
ers throughovt the whole world. No need to 
justify its clams. They are readily acknowledged 
by a very large group in all churches. It is true, 
that the first outcome of this contemporary revival 
of sacred studies is exactly the growing tension and 
a new type of mutual estrangement, which unex- 
pectedly cuts across many traditional borders. 
And the hope of an easy agreement is again being 
frustrated. Now, before we proceed any further, 
let us ask ourselves one pertinent question. What 
do we really contemplate in our effort to solve the 
alleged “tensions”? Do we really contemplate 
the emergence of some uniform system of common 
convictions, in which all questions would be ade- 
quately answered and no room left for any further 
questioning, and no room for contradition and: dis- 
agreement? Attempts of this sort had been recently 
made, with a disastrous effect; no tension was 
relieved, but some new and most painful were 
added to the modern chaos and despair. We have 
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to question our own intentions most earnestly; do 
we really mean that all tensions should be resolved 
and all divergencies leveled. I am not preaching 
relativity. Yet, Pascal was probably right, as 
paradoxical and forbidding as his suggestion may 
have been, when he said of philosophers and other 
seekers of truth, “they sincerely believe that they 
are seeking rest, and in fact they seek just agita- 
tion”. Is not a religious unrest usually just a 
symptom and a token of the spiritual health? Jn 
quietum est cor nostrum. Is not our life inevitaby 
a search? A search after truth, indeed. But Truth 
being essentially infinite, even the discovery of the 
absolute truth would not relieve a sincere seeker of a 
further inquiry and search, with all unrest and pain 
involved. Life of the spirit is intrinsically dynamic. 
Is life really possible without problems and risks, 
and conflicts and divergences implied? Philosophy 
begins with a “wonder” or surprise and grows up 
in the atmosphere of aporias. Religion begins with 
an initial ‘awe and trembling” and continues in 
the dimension of mystery. Indeed, mystery is 
the very climate of religion. The mystery of God 
obviously passes all knowledge and understanding, 
and the ultimate truth cannot be adequately uttered 
in any finite tongue. Theology itself is bound to be 
ultimately rather an “apophatic theology”, just a 
symbol of the unfathomable ‘mystery of God, as 
much as it has been actually revealed to man by 
God himself. The dimension of search cannot be 
abolished in religion, but it is implied in the original 
distance or “tension” between God and man, 
between the Creator and the creation, between the 
Savior and the miserable sinner, which man ob- 
viously is. Is not religion essentially a “tensional 
relation” between God and man? There is a double 
“tension”, indeed, implied in a double “situation” 
of man—as a creature and as a sinner, which must 
be carefully distiaguished. We cannot escape the 
dimension of search, precisely because the ultimate 
Truth is not a static “world of ideas”, but a Living 
Person, and the true knowledge of truth is not a 
study of some absolute propositions and their 
immanent dialectics, but @ personal encounter and a 
continuous intercourse with the Living God. The 
ultimate goal of religion (and, in any case, of 
Christian religion) is precisely the holy man and the 
holy community, i.e. the Holy Church, and not 
just the holy system. Of course, we have to dis- 
tinguish the inevitable and healthy “‘tensions” of 
search, physiological tensions, as it were, and the 
pathological ones, which are implied in our sin, 
which is remitted and yet not exterminated to the 
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full extent. In our actual practice, the healthy 
dialectics of search is still dangerously contami- 
nated by the dialectics of error. We belong still toa 
fallen world: it is already redeemed, but not yet 
transfigured. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt, in a short 
essay, an inclusive survey of the present theological 
situation in the world. And it is not for an indivi- 
dual either, be he a theologian or a minister of the 
Church, to suggest ultimate solutions. But there 
is at least one statement which I feel myself en- 
titled to make, or a suggestion that imposes. The 
present theological state of utter tension in the 
theological field is much more promising than 
theological indifference of the recent past, with all 
its moralistic, esthetical and psychological escapes. 
In our days at least we realize and understand that 
one simply cannot escape a truly theological search 
and discussion. The reason is precisely that we 
have re-discovered the vital importance of doctrine 
for religion, i.e. that religion i is essentially doctrinal. 
Religion i is no more just a “pious emotion”. Teach- 
ing is its integral part, or even its basis. A German 
would say: Religion is not just ein Erlebniss, but 
exactly eine Erfahrung. But it is no less “per- 
“sonal” for that. And this re-discovery of the 
proper dimension of theology is possibly the great- 
est promise of our troubled age, although it does 
not promise any speedy or easy reconciliation. 
Yet, it may help all of us to re-integrate our bits 
of the distorted Christian tradition into a new 
synthesis, which will be at the same time a recovery 
of the common mind of the Church of old. History 
of Christian doctrine has been for a long time 
studied and treated as if it were just a history of 
etrors, a history of a permanent draft from all 
immediate ‘experience’. And let us remember, 
how this discipline came into existence and by 
whom it has been shaped. We are still under the 
pressure of Baur and Harnack, even when we 
disavow their authority or, by our denominational 
standing, are expected to do so. Usually, we start 

still. with their scheme, if with the purpose of re- 
futation. But it isa wrong start. Their approach 
was utterly un-theological. Subconsciously we are 
still studying the history of doctrine as a history 
of philosophy, and therefore we are bound to. miss 
the very thing. For both theology and doctrine 
are not philosophy. It is not a speculation on 
religious topics or problems, but does not exclude 
_the theological use of reasons. But it begins, earn- 
estly and emphatically, with revelation,—not with 
an innate “‘revelation” of the truth in the human 
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mind, but with a concrete Revelation in history, 
with a true encounter. It is a personal datum,— 
not because it is a private business of human 
personalities, but because it is a self-disclosure and 
challenge of a Divine Person of the Personal God. 
Let us reconsider our theological convictions and 
disagreements- in this newly re-discovered light, 
reconsider them in the dimension of an existential 
challenge of God. And possibly the history of 
Christian doctrine, so conceived and so executed, 
will provide us with a relevant map of the Promised 
Land. “Tensions” will not be immediately re- 
moved, but they will recover sense and meaning. 
If I may be allowed a personal note, I would suggest 
that the way out of the present confusion into a 
better. future goes, unexpectedly, through the past. 
Divisions can be overcome only by a return to the 
common mind of the early Church. There was no 
uniformity, but there was a common mind. 

It is an odious privilege to be invited to deal 
with tragical and existential problems in a brief 
space. I do not expect to have convinced or even 
to have impressed you. The only thing I can offer 
is my own vision and understanding of the present 
crisis and situation. I, for one, am firmly convinced 
that the only remedy against the modern chaos, 
against the “schism in the body social” and the 
“schism in the soul” is a sound theology. Let us 
not be afraid of tensions and splits which may be 
created in the process of our search for this the- 
ology. We shall, of course, “have tribulations’. 
Yet, let us be of good cheer. 
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Contemporary Varieties ) 


Albert F. Ziegler 


ODAY, as a church, we are conscious of 
theology as we have not been for a long time. 
Whenever we meet, we are concerned with the 
questions “‘what is Universalism?” and ‘“‘how does 
it differ from other Christian denominations?” 
And, it may be, we have wider differences of opinion 
than ever before within our denomination. Let us 
look at some of the various positions held in our 
church today, none of which are expressed by the 
Washington Statement. 

First, despite the definite Unitarian nature of our 
statement, and notwithstanding the general accept- 
ance one hundred years ‘ago of the teachingsof 
Hosea Ballou, it is beyond question that there are 
many trinitarians in our church today. They find 
their inspiration in John Murray, among our church 
fathers. Because the other Protestant churches 
have moved steadily away from Calvinism, these 
trinitarian Universalists do not find themselves far 
removed from the rest of Protestant Christianity, 
and do not understand why the Universalist church 
is refused admission to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ. Close to these, although not 
necessarily trinitarian in theology, are a great 
many others of our people who likewise see no real 
difference between our church and other Christian 
churches, many of which are practical Unitarians. 
These, although probably in the majority, do not 
make as much noise as some small minorities in our 
denomination who are impelled by different ideas. 

Symbolic of a minority group, who believe in an 
emphasis of the difference between Universalism 
and other Protestant denominations, is a device 
which has become known as the off-center cross. 
Those who use it represent many different shades of 
belief, a kind of coalition group, who differ as widely 
with each other as they do with others who would 
not use the symbol. Contrary to popular belief, 
those who devised the symbol, as well as most of 
those who use it, always have and do now consider 
themselves to be Christian Universalists, as wit- 
nessed by the use of the cross in the device, which 
has been a source of irritation to many who want to 
move outside of Christianity. The circle in the 
symbol represents the universal view of life, it’s 
language being that the God who made and sustains 
us is an all-inclusive and eternal force. The cross 
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of Universalist Thinking 


within the circle demonstrates that this insight was, 
for us, a prayerful development of the religion of 
Jesus, representing the deepest insights of the 
Christianity of our time. The cross is off-center 
because it is believed that Universalism is the 
logical development of every good religion, that 
dedicated devotion to any of the faiths of mankind — 
inevitably will lead to the universal view of life. 
Demonstration of this is found in the lives of men 
like the devout Hindu, Gandhi, and in the com- 
pletely universalistic expressions of religious persons 
in many non-Christian faiths. Should we not want 
to express our recognition of such persons as: 
brothers in building the Kingdom of God, leaving 
room for them beside us in service of a universal 
God? We respect their great religious faith and 
know that they serve God as effectively in their way 
as we would want to in ours. We would no more 
want to convert them to Christianity than we 
would wish to leave our religious traditions. 

As has been suggested, there are some in our 
church who go beyond this point and believe that 
the logical development of Universalism requires 
moving out of the Christian tradition. They feel | 
that the label of Christianity presents an insuper- 
able barrier to effective fellowship with the univer- 
salists of other faiths. They believe that Christian- 
ity is irrevocably the religion expounded by the 
orthodox churches, and cannot be made to be any- 
thing beyond that. As it was once necessary, in 
following the religion of Jesus, to move outside the 
Jewish faith, so now, they feel, we cannot be truly 
universalistic within the confines of Christianity. 
They look forward to a Universalism that would 
embrace the liberal elements of every religion, and 
which would require allegiance to no particular 
tradition. This is a point of view which has received - 
considerable publicity in late years. It has been 
presented by persons in positions of influence in our 
denomination, and at the last general convention 
was developed in the keynote sermon as the dynamic 
of our church, using the reference from Luke, 
chapter 5, verse 38, ‘“‘new wine must be put into” 
new bottles and both are preserved”. It is difficult 
to know how togauge the strength of this contingency 
in our church. It may be significant that the gospe 
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of Luke continues, in verse 39 of chapter 5, “No 
man also having drunk old wine straightway 
desireth new; for he saith, the old is better.” 

Another minority in our church, a very small one, 
has concerned itself somewhat with thinking about 
Universalist theology, and its expression in church 
worship. The core of this movement is a group of 
eight young ministers which calls itself the “Humil- 
jati,” and which refers to its beliefs as “emergent 
Universalism,” a term which has since been more 
widely used in other references. This movement is 
neither humanist nor anti-Christian. It can best be 

described as a Neo-Ballouism, believing as it does 
that the theology suggested by Hosea Ballou is a 
necessary foundation for a vital Christian Univer- 
salism. Man’s will is good and he expresses, within 
the limits of his emotiorial understanding, the will 
of God. God resides in all men as an unconquerable 
impulse toward the highest good. This group 
believes it would be helpful to establish a creed out 
of the fundamental beliefs which characterize our 
fellowship, and suggest a strong theistic faith ex- 
pressing confidence in a universal, all-powerful God 
and in the good nature of man, his creation. Believ- 
ing that man must know God in his emotions as well 
as in his mind, they favor the use of ritual, and the 
language of beauty in worship, with emphasis on 
dedication of the individual to the will of God. 

Moving on toward other disturbing minorities in 
our church, we are conscious of a bloc of humanist 

_ thought which is reluctant to a greater or lesser 
degree to use the concept of God. Some of these are 
what may be called emotional humanists, to whom 
the word God means the primitive myth of a sky- 
person, just as many so-called anti-Christians are 
that way because they cannot see in the term 
Christian anything but the most orthodox of con- 
notations. This type of humanist is not funda- 
mentally different from intelligent, avowed theists, 
who believe that the governing force of the universe 
works in a rational, orderly way. 

There is a number, probably small, of our people 
who are rational humanists, who see no deliberate 
ordering in the universe except that which is pro- 
vided by man, no purpose except the purpose which 
man brings to it. Very close to these in belief and 

_ practice are some who are entirely impatient with all 
_ theological conceptions and with the trappings of a 
‘churchly religion, feeling that the real work of 
‘religion is in social action. They look for religious 
realities wholly in the association of man with man 
rather than in the search of each man for God. 
With them, the horizontal relationship of man to 
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man comes first, and out of it may grow, though 
they are doubtful if it needs to, the vertical relation- 
ship of man to God. 

Both of these types, the rational humanist and 
the social actionist, are uncomfortable in a church 
organization, where constantly, they are subjected 
to expectations and demands of a different nature 
than that which they wish to offer, and where they 
are restricted in many activities which are not con- 
veniently contained within the program of a church. 
It is in the minds of many of them that the church 
may not provide an adequate and proper vehicle for 
the work they want to do, and it may be that, 
ultimately, they will want to move into ethical 
culture societies or social service work, organiza- 
tions which supplement rather than replace the 
church. 

All of these widely differing beliefs exist together 
in our fellowship, with only occasional breaches of 
fellowship. This is possible only because we are not 
a creedal church, and welcome all who come to us in 
a sincere religious faith. Denominational Univer- 
salism is not all of one hue, but a crazy quilt pattern. 
It has no theology, but rather many theologies. 
This has advantages and disadvantages. It pro- 
vides a fertile ground for the growth of new religious 
perceptions. It does not provide a national church, 
but rather an association of many local churches and 
societies. As we visit different Universalist churches, 
we can scarcely tell, in form of worship or in teach- 
ing, that they are all Universalist. We find churches 
which use every beautiful worship aid that a high 
church would use, and we find churches which, in 
the words of our general superintendent, seem 
anxious to avoid even the semblance of fellow- 
shipping together. Therefore, it is rarely possible 
for our denomination to meet as a church. We meet 
for business, for pleasure, for discussion, for in- 
struction, but very rarely do we meet for an effective 
common worship, because we do not have, as a de- 
nomination, a commonly accepted basis for wor- 
ship. Our association together may yet founder 
on that rock. 


The worshiper, even in the midst of his with- 
drawn and rapt personal devotions, must be made 
conscious by the social vision and passion of the 
spoken message and by the lines of social usefulness 
that radiate from the church’s altar that the polit- 
ical and economic order itself is to be transformed, 
and that one’s personal transformation is of small 
consequence except it inspire to that. 

—Freperic WILLIAMS PERKINS 
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Liberal Religion in the Second Half 
of the. Twentieth Century 


Arthur Peacock 


An En§lish liberal religionist, minister of our London Universalist 
church, reviewing the theology of crisis, says, ‘‘We must propagate 


the faith that restores confidence in human nature.”’ 


WE HAVE reached midway in the twentieth 

century. There are arguments as to whether 
we are in the last year of the century’s first half 
or the first year of the second half. Our Presbyterian 
friends are calling the year “‘the threshold year” 
and meeting as we are in its first weeks, standing 
still as it were on its threshold, I would ask you to 
give your minds to two important questions. They 
are these. How stands our Liberal faith? What 
have we to offer mankind at this hour? 

Let us look back for a moment. It was in the 
first year of the present century that the Inter- 
national Association of Unitarian and Liberal 
Thinkers—the body known to us as the IARF in 
which both our churches work together, held its 
Congress in London. I have been reading its 
report. How familiar the chapter headings seem, 
The Religious Crisis of Our Age, The Church and 
State of America. The Spiritual Factor of Life 
and Modern Materialism, The Position of Religion 
in Hungary, The Sympathy of Religions, and so on. 

What was the challenge facing religion as the 
century opened? The Rev. R. Armstrong, leading 
London Unitarian, declared to the Congress that 
the crisis had its roots-in a broad scepticism and 
profound agnosticism. James Martineau, who 
died fifty years ago in this very week, showed on 
occasion, that so devout a man as Bishop Butler 
was walking on the edge of the precipice of an 
absolute scepticism. At that time, religion had to 
face up to the challenge which came from the new 
conditions brought about by the rapid strides of 
science, discovery and invention. It had to think 
things anew in the light of Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion. It had to face up to the study attacks of the 
high church evangelicals. 

Stopford Brooke told the Congress delegates 
that all these things had been to the good of liberal 
religion. Science and criticism had begun to feel 
the extremes into which they had driven their 
opposition to the spiritual and were drawing closer 
to a religious witness which did not deny what was 
proved true to them, but which asserts truths 
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beyond the sphere of their activity. 

Orthodoxy was compelled to revise its views on 
many aspects of doctrine. The evangelical of 1900 
was as liberal as his liberal brother was in 1860. 
High churchman issued books on Biblica) inspira- 
tion which half a century earlier would have earned 
a rebuke from the Bishops or a summons from the 
Court. Brooke rejoiced in all this. He affirmed 
the gap between the traditional and liberal schools 
of religious thought was narrowing and felt the 
future would see a still closer coming together. 
Martineau shared a similar viewpoint. Stanton 
Coit, leader of the London humanists, felt that the 
trend of the time was such that his social interpre- 
tation of religion and conception of the ethical 
church would prove the true line of development 
for the State church. 

What has happened since? 

The still small voice of Liberalism still strives 
to make itself heard within the Church of England — 
and is tolerated. Some of the most enlightened — 
minds within that communion realize they cannot 
continue to pitch their tents where their fathers did. 
Intellectually, a growing number of people are with — 
us. The tragedy is that while intellectually con- 
vinced, they have yet to realize that worship has a 
vital place in the religious life. Many of them are 
afraid to attach themselves to a church for they 
cling still to the old conception of a church as a 
company of those who have theologically arrived. 
They have yet to grasp its true nature as a fellow-_ 
ship of seekers, striving together in fellowship to 
gain a deeper insight into religious truths and to — 
give the utmost to the highest.” 

What has happened to hold back the high hopes — 
of James Martineau and his brilliant colleagues like 
Stopford Brooke? What has happened that they | 
could not perceive? The answer is two world wars. 
In the first years of the century, the radical change 
brought by science and invention, the growing 
awareness about social problems, the development 
of education, the growing significance of democratic 
societies, all served to deepen belief in the progress 
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of mankind, ever upward and onward. But alas, 
in 1914, there came the shock of war. Hardly had 
mankind recovered from all its consequences 
when once again the guns bombed forth, the sirens 
sounded and there came acts of horror and brutality 
unparalleled in human history. 

In the circumstances, is it surprising that men 
have questioned the Liberal view concerning the 
nature of man? 

In the circumstances, is it surprising that we 
are asked, do you really believe that the divine 
spark lies deep down in man? 

Is it surprising that men have responded to the 
theology of crisis, with its emphasis on man’s de- 
pravity, with its contention that in all that is 
happening-around us is to be found God’s judgment 
on human history, with its affirmation that man 
has so estranged himself from his maker that he 
can do nought to achieve his salvation, but sit 
still and await God’s abiding grace. 

I think we can understand men and women re- 
sponding to this explanation of contemporary 
society and this theology which arises from the 
same even though we ourselves find it impossible 
to subscribe to it. But it is not enough to say we 
cannot accept this theology of crisis. What is our 
answer? What has the liberal faith to say now? 

What we have to say to those Christian apologists 
who affirm that the Kingdom of God is wholly 
other; who deny our avowal that we believe men 
and women of good will and sacrificial spirit can 
overcome the power of evil and establish the King- 
dom of God? 

It may well be that in the nineteenth century 
and in the opening days of the present century, 
there was an over emphasis upon the progress of 
mankind ever upward and onward. But that 
emphasis is easily understood when we realize 
the happy background of the period. The trouble 
now surely is that the emphasis has moved to the 
other extreme. As I-see it, the task of the Liberal 
faith of this time is to effect reconciliation between 
these conflicting viewpoints. It is as untrue to 
affirm that man is helpless and can do nothing 
because he is estranged from God as it is to affirm 
that he is the measure of all things. The emphasis 
we must make is that men are fellow workers with 
God. That we are his instruments and that God 
is ever waiting. 

That is the message we must give to the world 
at this time. In the sad and wearied atmosphere 
which surrounds so many people, we must propa- 
Bate the faith that restores confidence in human 
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nature, tor the great danger that arises from this 
over emphasis upon God’s transcendance and man’s 
insignificance is that it can act as a throttling fatal- 
ism. It can produce such a mood of helplessness 
as to make men feel nothing matters at all. 

We must proclaim that everything matters. 

. “Man is more than man when God’s power is 
within him.” said Berdyaev. That is the stress 
we must make. 

It has happened again and again in world history, 
that in times of crisis, there has been this stress 
upon the apocalyptic. It is revealed in writers 
like those who gave us the Book of Daniel and 
the Book of Revelation. But those who quote so 
frequently from their pages, striving therein to 
find an explanation for contemporary happenings, 
forget that though the pages of these writings teem 
with acts of tragedy, there is always revealed a 
word of hope and the deep faith that the final word 
is with God. Revelation may tell of strife and 
stirrings, of the tragedy and tumult of conflict and 
battle, but the final word of the seer is a triumphant 
word. It tells of the new earth and the new heaven. 
“And I saw the holy city the new Jerusalem coming 
down.” 

There is so much more that needs to be said. 
For now, I can but remind you of these things and 
stress that it seems to me that our task at this 
moment is to help men gain a deeper insight into 
the religious life, to help men cast aside this one- 
sided attitude which frustrates and help men to 
see that God leads his children in green pastures 
and by still waters, as well as through the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

If we can realize this, if we can make others 
realize this too, there will be a great hope for the 
Liberal faith in the. second half of the century. 
So many men and women now are seeking for a faith 
that makes sense of life; they are wrestling with 
their beliefs, asking the why and the wherefore, 
passing through a phase of doubt and uncertainty, 
striving to find peace, peace of heart and mind. 

Can we not say to them now as Stopford Brooke 
said at the opening Congress in the first year of the 
century—“What are all these questions, if we live 
in the spirit?” “Come out of them, my people” 
saith the Lord. “‘Turn to my son in whom I lived 
for you and say, Lord to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 


The old days never come again, because they would 
be getting in the way of the new — better days whose 
turn it is. — Grorce McDonaLp 
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GSraaee England and Japan 


Carleton:M. Fisher 


. . . Focal Points of Universalist Concern Overseas 


|g) Rata his years of devoted service as a 
Universalist worker in Japan, Dr. Henry 
Monford Cary sought to live in that “better World 
of Tomorrow, a world which, by force of scientific 
invention, having become a neighborhood, shall, 
by the power of the spirit, become a brotherhood”. 

With the recent establishment by The Universa- 
list Church of America of a Department of Service 
Projects, a new impetus is given to the development 
of work at home and abroad which shall witness to 
the power of the spirit of Universalism. 

At its inception, the new Department of Service 
Projects recognizes its first task to be that of basic 
survey and evaluation. What are we achieving in 
England and Japan, in association with our fellow- 
Universalists in those countries? What is our 
responsibility, as Universalists, toward the ever- 
increasing needs in Germany among the millions of 
German refugees? What are we accomplishing at 
Jordan Neighborhood House? What more can we 
endeavor to do in the United States, in the way of 
opening up voluntary service opportunities to 
Universalist youth? 

If we are to plan intelligently for the future, we 
need to know the answers to these questions! For 
until we know with clarity and understanding that 
which we are presently doing, we cannot hope to 
move ahead toward the realization of an effective 
and. altogether challenging program of work at 
home and abroad. 

Four basic surveys will therefore be made during 
the year 1950 by the Department of Service Pro- 
jects. These surveys, made possible by income 
from International Church Extension Funds and 
the sacrificial services of volunteer workers, will 
cover the following areas of Universalist work: 
Fordan Neighborhood House, Suffolk, Virginia; 
work in London and at Royhill, England; work in 
- the British Zone of Germany; and work in Tokyo 
and surrounding rural areas of fapan. 

On July 3, 1950, a team of Universalist leaders 
will fly to Paris en route to the Royhill Holiday 
Center in Blackboys, England, to share in the 
summer institute program sponsored by the Rev. 
Arthur Peacock and the London Universalist 
Church. Included in the American Universalist 
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team are the following: Dr. and Mrs. Angus Mac- 
Lean of Canton, New York; Ida Folsom of Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine; Eva Shepard of Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Rev. Mason McGinness of 
Lowell, Massachusetts. These members of our 
Universalist fellowship will bring to our fellow-— 
Universalists in England a comprehensive picture 
of American Universalism—its spirit and program. 
They will, at the same time, learn of the ways and 
goals of the British group and share with them in 
discussions of common problems in churchman- 
ship, education and community relations. 

During the week of July 29-August 5, the Amer- 
ican team will share in the first Universalist In- 
stitute to be held at the Royhill Holiday Center 
and will contribute in terms of lectures on such 
subjects as “An American’s Philosophy of Life”, — 
“The Place and Function of the Liberal Church in 
Modern Society”’, “World Religions”, and “Religion 
and the Home”. Informal discussions, organized — 
recreation, fellowship evenings and worship pro-— 
grams will be part of the Institute which is being - 
widely promoted by the Rev. Arthur Peacock, 
director of the Royhill Holiday Center. 

Apart from sharing in the weekly program at 
Royhill, the American group will be preaching in ~ 
nearby churches, meeting with Unitarian and other — 
liberal groups. Dr. MacLean will visit the Iona 
Community in Scotland and seek out any members — 
of former Universalist churches in that area. 

Before returning to the United States on August — 
29, our representatives will have gained a rather 
clear understanding of the place that Universalism — 
now has in British life—what the possibilities of 
future extension of Universalism in that country 
are—and in what ways we can best continue to be 
of help in strengthening the work of our British” 
colleagues. a | 

How is this project being financed? Overseas 
transportation costs paid partly out of income from 
International Church Extension funds. Mainte- 
nance costs at Royhill will be borne by our British 
colleagues, and other expenses will be paid person 
ally by the members of the team. 7 
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Bremen, Germany, in mid-July. 


As we write this article, plans are nearing com- 
pletion for the second international workcamp 
project in Germany sponsored by the Universalist 
Service Committee. Leaders of Arbeiter Wohlfahrt 
in Germany have expressed keen interest in this 
program which has been arranged with their co- 
operation, and is directed at further development of 
the rehabilitation program for homeless German 
youth. The Druhwald Center, located in the 
British Zone of Germany, is one of the major 
rehabilitation centers established by the Arbeiter 
Wohlfahrt organization since the war for young 
German refugees. 

The overseas workcamp unit sponsored by the 
Universalist Service Committee this summer will be 
directed by Dr. and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, and will include the following 
American personnel: Dorothy Peterson, Wakefield 
Massachusetts; Frederick Crane, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa; and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Knights of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts. European members of the 
workcamp unit will include representatives from 
the Internationella Arbetslag (Sweden), the Vrij 
Gemeente (Holland) and the Zwinglibund (Switzer- 
land). Members of the workcamp unit and youth 
representatives of the Druhwald Center will attend 
the International Workcamp Festival to be held in 
Through shared 
work, discussion and recreation, it is hoped that 
the summer project at Druhwald may help to 
clarify and strengthen the democratic approach to 
rehabilitation in Germany. 

While in Germany, Dr. Ulrich will join with 


‘Charles Vickery in conferences with Arbeiter 


Wohlfahrt officials and other rehabilitation agencies 
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regarding ways and means whereby American 
Universalists may continue to be of help in meéting 
the tremendous German refugee problem. 

How is this project being financed? Twelve 
hundred dollars, or approximately one-fourth of the 
cost will be paid out of the Unified Appeal, Depart- 
ment of Service Projects budget. Remainder of the 
costs will be borne by the volunteer participants. 

Since the war’s end, the former International 
Church Extension Board has allocated limited 
funds for use by our Universalist colleagues in 
Japan, specifically: for use by Mrs. Mitsu Ike in the 
conduct of the Ohayo Kindergarten program in 
Tokyo, and for use by the Rev. Shidara in the 
conduct of his rural ministry. Communications 
from Japan, from Mrs. Ike and from Chaplain and 
Mrs. Arnold Simonson -have made clear the need 
of a detailed survey before the Department of 
Service Projects can, in good faith, make any pro- 
posals regarding future participation by American 
Universalists in the work in Japan. 

Since The Universalist Church of America has a 
long history (sixty years) of significant overseas 
work in Japan, and in view of many suggested 
possibilities for rendering new and unique services 
in that country, the Board of the Department of 
Service Projects has authorized a survey in Japan 
which shall include the following areas: (1) the 
program now being carried on by Japanese Uni- 
versalists: scope of the program, content of teaching 
program, teaching methods, available trained and 
potential leadership, physical equipment (buildings, 
land and other resources), aims and goals—what it 
is that Japanese Universalists conceive their mis- 
sion in Japan to be; (2) the program of the Japan 
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The Babies in the Children's Home 


Free Religious Association: scope of program, 
available leadership, nature of present constituency 
and size of group, organizational plans, aims and 
goals, resources; (3) the programs of related organ- 
zations of liberals associated with the program of 
UNESCO: types of work being done to meet 
human needs; (4) the programs of Japanese public 
and private agencies dealing with the problem of 
Japan’s rehabilitation with particular reference to 
work with children and youth; and (5) areas of 
work wherein we American Universalists might be 
able to join with Japanese Universalists and other 
groups in a pilot project aimed at meeting specific 
human needs, where present techniques and pro- 
grams are inadequate. 

Preparatory to making this survey in Japan, the 
Executive Director has participated in the Confer- 
ence on Japan and Okinawa, sponsored by the Com- 
mission on the Occupied Areas in Washington, 
D. C., where he conferred with Army officials and 
faculty members of the University of Tokyo. On 
their return to the United States, Chaplain and Mrs. 
Arnold Simonson will confer with members of the 
Board of the Department of Service Projects and 
with the Executive Director. Mr. Fisher will depart 
for Japan upon conclusion of the World Order In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach, Maine, on September 3 
and will return to Boston in mid-November. The 
complete survey report will be made available to all 
Universalist churches early in December. 

How great is the historic opportunity for Univer- 
salism can be seen in the words of Shigery Nambara, 
President of the University of Tokyo, who, in an 
address to the Commission on the Occupied Areas, 
stated: “The fundamental question, therefore, is: 
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What should be the guiding principle of Japanese 
education? What are the spieg and substance that 
shall inform that principle? These, I believe, can be 
no other than recognition of the personality of the 
individual and a free quest of Truth . . The 
propogation of Christianity, it is true, was legally 
and nominally recognized by law in 1873, but from 
that day to this, its reception by the Government 
and the people of Japan has been, on the whole, 
cool and indifferent. The time has come for them 
to make their serious encounter with this world 
religion which recognizes and upholds Man as 
Persona or a being whose value is intrinsic and 
universal.” 

The survey of work in Japan is made possible by 
income from International*Church Extension funds 
designated for use in Japan, and by a generous con- 
tribution from the Association of Universalist 
Women, which is currently sponsoring the educa- 
tion in this country of a Japanese student, Miss 
Aiko Onishi. 

These efforts spent in an honest and direct at- 
tempt to survey and evaluate what we are doing as 
Universalists in England, Germany and Japan, 
should provide us with a clear understanding of our 
future responsibilities and opportunities in these 
lands across the seas. Beginning NOW, let 
“clear the decks” and get on with the business of 
expressing the power of the Universalist spirit i 
the world! 


HE church is an organization of people who are 
trying to live the Christian life as individuals 
who are trying to build a Christian world order. T- 
two objectives are the ideal ends for which chu 
exist. 
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The Common Adventure of Living 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


At this mid-century, “the basic thing as Universalists see it, is still 
that we should care enough about the seemingly haphazard suc- 
cession of experiences to try to relate them meaningfully, thought- 
fully, religiously, so that we may live worthily in a complicated 


world.” 


O EACH one of us, life is a succession of ex- 

periences. Occurring in particular everyday 
situations, these experiences are pleasant, disagree- 
able, promising, discouraging, frightening, con- 
fident, exciting, depressing. We find ourselves 
making friends and enemies, falling in and out of 
love, enjoying good health and being ill, believing 
in and also doubting ourselves and others, making 
mistakes, meeting with death and birth, wondering 
about benevolence and brutality in the world 
around us. We learn that the range of possible ex- 
periences is universal, and we know that we shall 
all some day die. Such, as we say, is life. What are 
we to do about it? 

It is possible to do nothing about it and still exist 
after a fashion, never connecting our different ex- 
periences with one another, and never looking for 
any system or pattern that might help us to under- 
stand them. It is conceivable that there is no 
pattern, that life is a hit-and-run process taking 
place in a meaningless chaos. It is possible to drift 
along, not caring one way or the other. Whatever 
else may be true of a person who lives in such a 
manner, it is safe to say that he is not religiously 
inclined. Yet a great many people fall into this 
class. Their reasons, if they bother to have reasons, 
range from disillusionment about life to resentment 
against the demand that they accept some prepared 
system or solution that does not fit their case. We 
all have some moments in which we wonder if there 
is any point in bothering to try to figure things out. 
We also have moments, however, when the impor- 
tant question is; how shall we interpret experience? 
At such moments, our caring that much indicates 
that we are being religious, at least in a rudimentary 
way. 
| The range of possible experiences is universal. 
Is there any universal “answer”? Is there some 
one way to interpret experience? Professor Allport 
of Harvard has said that there are as many varieties 
of religious experience as there are sensitive in- 
dividuals who seek answers and patterns by which 
to interpret their experiences. We are all aware 
that the many and varied appeals of different 
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religions and churches offer answers, each in the 
confidence that that particular answer will be the 
right answer for everybody. 

Suppose you experience what you regard as in- 
gratitude. If you are not content to treat it merely 
as “one of those things” that happen, seemingly by 
chance, you have the opportunity to interpret it 
according to any one of a number of stock answers 
proposed by the various theologies: Your mis- 
treatment by your neighbor is a divine “judgment” 
upon you, because of your own sins. Or you were 
born in a state of depravity and therefore have no 
right to expect fair treatment in this life. Or is it 
perhaps a test of your fortitude, designed to bring 
out your own generosity and charitable willingness 
to overlook slights. Or your reaction will decide the 
outcome of a wager between a God and a devil, for 
which you were chosen as a test case. Or God is 
trying to show you that only he is dependable, and 
human beings are not to be trusted. Or you have 
been singled out for divine approval through receiy- 
ing this opportunity to be mistreated. Or it is a 
sign that God will be with you if you retaliate in 
kind. Theology has devised all these possible ex- 
planations and more. Remember, ingratitude is 
universally experienced. Which of these answers 
will you accept? 

Isn’t it rather silly to ask the question in that 
form? When we wonder how best to interpret ex- 
perience, there need be no question of how must we 
interpret experience? Yet most of the religions and 
churches that offer standardized answers ofter them 
on the basis of this “must”. From the point of 
view of each set scheme, the logic is usually ccrrect 
enough, and the sincerity of the proposed answer 
is not to be doubted. If you believe that an overall 
“divine plan” for the human race was of such-and- 
such nature, then it is no doubt logical that a par- 
ticular experience ought to be interpreted, under 
this plan, in such-and-such way. But there are in- 
numerable theories about “divine plans,” each of 
them claiming to be true. Awareness of this fact is 
likely to produce uncertainty in the mind of any- 
body looking for answers. Consequently, one well 
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may ask: “Is the important thing to accept or up- 
hold a given plan, or is it to learn how to understand 
experiences so that they may be used constructively 
and meaningfully?” . 

A century and a*half ago, certain religiously in- 
clined persons called Universalists concluded, in 
effect, that life is neither a hopeless chaos nor yet an 
affair that must be interpreted according to any one 
of the narrow, set systems then in vogue. Their 
faith was that life turns out to make sense, univer- 
sally, provided we are willing in the light of that 
faith to learn the answers that can be helpful to us. 
They saw that regardless of how we choose to 
classify our experiences, life goes on and must be 
lived. They saw no reason to suppose that the very 
source of life should provide for anything but its 
universal preservation and fulfillment. They 
rejected the claim made by the “orthodox” custo- 
dians of set answers that any one system of answers 
was final and obligatory. They felt that since we 
are all in this life together—since it is universal— 
and since we all have our separate ways of looking 
at things, a pooling of resources in disregard of 
every “orthodox” system would result in an enrich- 
ment of life for all. Systems were made for man, 
not man for systems. 

Thus the tradition of the Universalist Church is 
that, confronted by a common range of experience, 
each of us is free to interpret experience in the most 
meaningful manner, without concern over the fate 
of any system that seeks dogmatically to monop- 
olize our loyalties and support. The founders per- 
ceived that today’s “answer” might be regarded as 
an error tomorrow, in the light of still further ex- 
perience, and that the.way must be left open for 
reaping the benefit of successive insights. With 
Universalists there is never a question as to which 
answer will or must be accepted for the purpose of 
interpreting experience; human theologians are re- 
garded as well-intentioned but one-sided inter- 
preters of life-dimensions that are apparently too 
ample to be comprehended in any single system. 
Universalists have always wondered why a faith in 
a scheme of things that theologians could reduce 
to blueprints should be prized above a faith that 
dispenses with a reliance on blueprints. “Betting 
on a sure thing” is hardly a sign of deeply devo- 
tional faith. ‘““Orthodox’’ insistence on a particular 
way of looking at life amounts to setting up the 
“sure thing”’. 

Set systems of answers as to the interpretation of 
experience usually rest on the supposition that the 
“will of God” has been revealed, once and for all, 
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in such a way as to permit the drawing of blue- 
prints. Those theologians who like to draw blue- 
prints also like to impress upon their readers and 
hearers the need for “humility” in the face of the 
revelation. Where, Universalists ask, is the humil- 
ity in any theologian’s assertion to the effect. that | 
“thus—finally and absolutely—saith the Lord”? 
When it comes to “revelation”, for that matter, is 
there not as much revelation through any of our 
everyday experiences, if we take them seriously 
with a view to interpreting them, as there can ever 
be in a Bible, for instance, that depends largely 
upon the opinions of theologians as to what if 
reveals? And Universalists have believed in reading 
the Bible for themselves. | 
Meanwhile, Universalism is not outside Christ- 
ianity, any more than any occidental attitude can 
be outside Christianity and its cultural iniigenaa 
The Christian outlook, as contrasted with oriental 
outlooks, is essentially that this life is ultimately 
trustworthy. Jesus expressed it by presenting God 
as a loving father. The Roman Catholic Church 
and orthodox Protestant groups alike symbolize it 
through the metaphor of the “salvation” of “fallen 
man’. Early Universalists, who viewed man as” 
“falling” rather than completely ‘‘fallen”, put their 
trust in a final and universal harmony of the order 
of things. Whatever figure one employs, the same 
ultimate faith is sustained—although © human 


traditions deny its validity for part of the human 
race. And the Universalist idea is to get away from 
particular figures, symbols, and metaphors, except 
in so far as they are useful to any given individual, 
for the time being, in visualizing and interpreting 
such meanings of life as he is able to discern as he 
goes along. 

The basic thing, as Universalists see it, is sil 
that we should care enough about the seemingly 
haphazard succession of experiences to try to relate 
them meaningfully, thoughtfully, religiously, so 
that we may live worthily in a complicated world 
where, according to cynical irreligion, “only death 
and taxes are sure’. Universalist worship, for 
which churches are maintained, centers in the faith 
that, however individuals may wish to interpret 
the particular’ twists of circumstance, the basic 
pattern of meaning is genuinely universal. We do 
not pretend to have a blueprint of the pattern, any 
more than we should expect that among people 
speaking the same language, any two would use 
words in precisely the same way. Yet we can coms 
municate through words if we trust the users 0} 
words, while if we do not trust them, whatevei 
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they say may be used against them. Likewise, 
Universalists believe that in the common adventure 
of living, everybody’s sincere insights contribute 
something to a final outlook that need not and 
perhaps cannot be stated at all. By pooling our ex- 
beriences, we can learn to see life as rewarding amid 
ts disappointments, fulfilling in the midst of 
failures, progressive in the face of disillusionment. 
The chief reason for going at it otherwise is ap- 
parently the deep-lying fear that unless every 
individual comes to fit a standard mold, something 
terrible might happen. We point to history, which 
shows that although mankind has never fit itself 
into such a mold, it survives, one might say in spite 
of the terrors prepared by the partisans of partic- 
ular molds. To be sure, many people discover, when 
they interpret their experiences, that existing 
“answers” of the orthodox type satisfy them. It 
would be ridiculous to quarrel with their position, 
as long as they do not seek undemocratically to 


impose it on others. The existence in the world ot 
religiously satisfied supporters of varied “orthodox’”’ 
interpretations is evidence to us that the Univer- 
salist attitude is possible and legitimate! Of course, 
we sometimes wonder why there must be many 
churches with separate roofs to accomplish what 
we undertake to produce under one roof. 

The continuance of the Universalist Church for 
nearly two centuries vindicates its founders in their 
rejection of the notion that part of mankind would 
be damned unless all adopted one set answer to 
things—in which case, it was contended, some 
would be damned anyway! In such circumstances, 
it is no wonder that many thoughtful people stopped 
trying to interpret their experiences at all. But the 
Universalist Church still exists and encourages 
those who are suspicious of blueprints in a world 
of competing blueprints, to learn the religious life 
in a growing, undogmatic fellowship of seekers 


STATEMENT BY DR. CUMMINS 
TO THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


I have spoken to you on a number of occasions, 

but never with keener satisfaction than at this 
moment. 
_ Because it’ was required that results be reported 
at this time, the poll in Unitarian churches was 
begun two months prior to that in Universalist 
churches. Our parishes are still voting, and as 
many as one hundred and twenty additional ballots 
may be cast; but I am able to report to you that 
as of this moment the vote is already substantially 
“Yes.” 

It now becomes our task to join hands in building 
a brotherhood universal. Today, in our kind of 
faith and fellowship, is a new driving force to which 
We must be alert and of which we are called to be a 
| ake It is vain to hope that men can join in the 
building of ONE WORLD if they do not have a 
religion big enough and fine and vital enough for 
ONE WORLD . 
| The passing of human isolation calls for a unify- 
ing faith and fellowship, one emphasizing the 
universal qualities of life such as draw men together, 
as opposed to the creedal distinctions that keep 
them apart. 

_ Our Paisaekis united can be all-inclusive. They 
must be that, else Universalism can have no part 
of it. We may look with righteous indignation upon 
Federal and World Councils of Churches whose 
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pharisaism bars from membership those who, with 
conscience, cannot conform to the pattern pre- 
scribed; but we must never be found guilty of that 
same sin. Exclusion is an equally ugly thing, be it 
“evangelical” or “liberal”. Ours must be a fellow- 
ship whose unshut gates will be forever open to all 
who desire to enter. 

The cement that binds in our case is not a set of 
theological beliefs agreed upon, but a voluntary 
association of persons and groups of persons coming 
together for a purpose: to serve the common good. 

It is our responsibility to make it unmistakably 
clear that into this wider fellowship of ours all are 
welcome (not as a matter of tolerance, but as a 
matter of course): unitarian and trinitarian, non- 
Christian and Christian, colored and colorless, 
theist, humanist, agnostic. Faith for today’s world 
that is circumscribed by dogma is as unthinkable 
as it is unworkable. 

Unlike our authoritarian friends, we harbor no 
thought of other churches uniting with ours; yet we 
do hope that others may see the distinctive values 
represented by our kind of fellowship, and that 
there is a spirit within which men of varied per- 
suasions may find a home. 

What better goal might we set for ourselves than 
that of making our fellowship the kind of fraternity . 
its very names insist it must become? We now have 
a providential opportunity to demonstrate the 
pattern for human solidarity on a world scale. 

“Let God be thanked who has matched us with 
this hour!” 
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Greetings to and from Our Dutch Friends 


UST before the’ Rev. E. Frater Smid left this 
country to return to his church in Amsterdam, 

Holland, a letter summarizing his visit with us was 
sent to the church secretary. This letter and the 
friendly reply appear below. 
To the Secretary 
De Vrije Gemeente 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Dear Friend: 

Now that your minister, E. Frater Smid, is about 
to depart for Holland after an eight months’ visit 
with us in the United States, we want to convey to 
you and to the members of de Vrije Gemeente our 
evaluation of his visit. 

The first weeks of Mr. Smid’s stay found him 
adjusting to our ways and meeting innumerable 
people, even as he was beginning his studies at 
Harvard University. Shortly after his arrival, in 
October, he accompanied us to the biennial sessions 
of the General Assembly of The Universalist Church 
of America, held in Rochester, New York, where he 
spoke to the delegates from our many churches, 
and came to see something of the spirit of inclu- 
siveness in our midst. 

On January 2nd, Mr. Smid (we call him ‘“‘Harry”’) 
left Boston on a two-month tour of the United 
States, during which time he visited many of our 
churches and a number of American universities in 
various parts of the country. He addressed meet- 
ings of Universalists in the following communities: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Oak Park, Joliet, Ill.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Wausau, Wisconsin; Junc- 
tion City, Kansas; Pasadena, Riverside and Van 
Nuys, Calif.; St. Petersburg, Florida; Brewton, 
Alabama; Muncie, Indiana; Detroit, Michigan; 
Akron, Ohio; Buffalo, Fort Plain and Canton, New 
York. 

In the weeks just prior to his sailing for Holland 
on May 19, there were a number of occasions when 
Mr. Smid met with Universalist, Unitarian and 
other liberal groups. 

As we review his activities during the past eight 
months, therefore, we wonder how it was that he 
accomplished so much—pursuing courses of study 
' and at the same time, serving so ably as an ambassa- 
dor of de Vrije Gemeente and of his native Holland! 

Certainly his contribution to the life of our 
Universalist churches has been invaluable and 
beyond measuring. His frank and free manner of 
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meeting people and expressing himself won him so 
many friends, wherever he went. 

Looking to the future, we would certainly hopl 
that our two fellowships might arrive at a closer 
working relationship wherein we could mutually 
strive toward the extension of free religion in the 
world. 

With warmest fraternal regards, | 

Robert Cummins | 

General Superintendent of Universalist Churches, 

Carleton Fisher 
Director of Department of Service Project: 


Dear Friends: 

Before our minister E. Frater Smid will set foot 
on native soil, we will answer your kind letter. 

When our minister applied for leave of nin 
months for a visit abroad, the Direction of ou 
fellowship hesitated a moment. The reason of this 
hesitation was the difficult position in which “De 
Vrije Gemeente”’ found itself. Our eldest minister 
P. v. d. Veer was going (in view of his age) 
retire on a pension and our new minister G. J. de 
Nie had not yet entered upon his duties. After all 
the Directign meant not to withhold this unique 
occasion from our minister. And we don’t regret 
our decision. 

The members of De Vrije Gemeente highly 
appreciate the closer working relationship with 
The Universalist Church of America and they are 
expecting much for future. The undogmatic spirit 
of our liberality does not exist in our country and 
for this reason we are glad of the contact with the 
Universalists. 

By travelling your country as well as by studying 
at your famous Harvard University minister Frater 
Smid must have improved his education very much 
indeed (without meaning to say that we didn’t 
already think very highly of him.) ry 

Recapitulated all, we are greatly thankful for 
all you have done for our “Harry” and doing so 
for our Vrije Gemeente too. 

We hope that this stay in America will be the 
beginning of an enduring cooperation with your 
fellowship for the welfare of the free religion im 
the world. . 


With kind regards, 
D. M. Emeis | 
Secretary of De Vrije Gemeent 
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ON THE FIRST WOMAN 
TO BE ORDAINED 


‘0 the Editor, 

Your May issue of The Christian Leader contains an article 
atitled ““The Suffragist Movement and the Church”. From 
uis I quote, (pp. 159-160), “Rev. Prudy L. Haskell was prob- 
bly the first woman ordained into the Universalist ministry 
. . She was ordained in Madison, Indiana, October 14, 
869”. This statement needs correction. The first woman 
rdained into the Universalist ministry was Olympia Brown. 
he was the first woman to be admitted to the St. Lawrence 
heological School at Canton, New York, where she completed 
le two-years course in 1863. While there she applied to the 
lorthern Universalist Association for ordination. The request 
as granted and the ceremony took place at the Association’s 
ieeting in Malone, New York, in 1863. Thus Olympia Brown 
as the first woman ordained officially by any denomination 
i this country. It is true that Antoinette Brown, who was 
fused ordination by the Congregationalists at Oberlin, 
hio, was ordained in a church at South Butler, Mass., in 1853. 
his ceremony was performed by a group of local laymen and 
ther friends selected by Antoinette Brown herself to soiemnize 
er installation as pastor. This, surely, is not the same thing 
3 ordination conferred officially by a denominational body. 
© win this latter recognition, Olympia Brown made such 
forts and went through such trials as we can hardly realize 
om a bare statement of facts and dates. In making this com- 
arison, I do not mean to belittle Antoinette Brown who was 
ae of the great pioneers in the feminist movement. 

It is creditable to the Universalist Church that it was the 
rst denomination to give women recognition as ministers. 
: should cherish this honor and give due credit to the woman 
ho opened this new field of work to women. 

I ought to mention here that Phoebe A. Hanaford was or- 
ained to the Universalist ministry in 1868, a year before 
tudy Leclerc Haskell was ordained. 

. —GweEnvotyn Brown WILLIs 

‘acine, Wisconsin. 


COMMENT ON PROFESSOR ROSS 


0 the Editor: 

‘Horton Colbert has urged us to read Floyd Ross’ book, 
addressed to Christians. You published his review of the same 
| the May Leader. I have read both the book and the review. 
oss’ book deserves all the praise given it. It also needs some 
istructive criticism. The review failed to point out a vitally 
iportant factor for Universalists. 

Universalists have dearly loved to think and speak of 
lemselves as “liberals.” Do you recall what Ross says of 
seralism? Quoted from page 124, “In the main, Christian 
eralism as a position tends to revert to its own version of 
isolutism, asserting that God’s supreme, absolute revelation 
to be found only in Jesus of Nazareth. Only in Jesus are 
€ supreme ethical and spiritual values to be sought or 
alized. At this point both liberalism and neo-orthodoxy 
and very close together.” 

With this and other definitions of liberalism, we must 
ther take issue, or else criticize Ross for choosing, perhaps 
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Reacherts Of Our Readers 


somewhat arbitrarily, to catagorize in the manner which he 
has. For myself I would think he was unfortunate in his 
choice of terms. There is evidence of his contradicting himself 
on this point. In the chapter in which he speaks of “radical- 
ism” he quotes extensively from Pratt. Pratt himself is 
supposed to be a liberal. 

“Radical” is a hard term to use in these days. Furthermore, 
characterizing radicalism as a kind of tentativeness is not in 
line with our experience of radicalism. That is liberalism. 

Secondly, it seems as though Ross could have done better 
in pointing out the techniques of appropriating a universal- 
ism. He has only one short chapter at the end to explain what 
seems to me should be the heart of the book. He uses up 
several chapters in reviewing church and theological history. 
But perhaps Professor Ross can give us a sequel. 

One of the significant things not mentioned in the review is 
that this book came from a Professor of World Religions. 
This is a field from which may spring forth full blown a new 
universalism. It is logical to suppose that much will come 
from this area of study. 


Dexter, Maine Turopvore A. Wern 


RELIGION KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS 
To the Editor: 


There is too much talk about religion making sense, about 
intelligent religion and so on, 

Let’s consider how religion can make peace of mind, 
nobility of spirit and a better world. 

Regarding one’s own religion as the religion of intelligence 
is a species of snobbishness and bigotry of which we are too 
often guilty. 

Everybody’s religion “makes sense” to him. Everyone 
regards ‘his religion as being based on “evidence” and “rea- 
son”. Defense of our religion, and evangelism in its name, 
are simply unwisely based when the claim is of superior 
intellectual standing. 

If the test of religion is character, why not claim the best 
religion by its fruits in the kind of men and women it pro- 
duces? 


Los Angeles, Cal. SHELDON SHEPARD 


ON GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


To the Editor: 

Please accept my sincere congratulations on the sensible 
editorial on “Government by Investigating Committees” in 
the May issue. 

I thought your suggestion that the committee members be 
required to take a special oath is very good. As I read that, 
the thought came to my mind that it might be an interesting 
idea to go one step more. This is to make a violation of such 
an oath subject to criminal liability similar to the contempt 
of Congress proceeding. Such an action might be called con- 
tempt of the people of the United States. In other words, 
make the investigators responsible to the whole nation. Of 
course, the misused congressional immunity would have to be 
lifted in this casé. 


Canton, N. Y —Rosert W. STerLinc 
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ACTIVITIES IN CHILD EDUCA- 
TION 
By Elizabeth M. Lobingier 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1950 
Price, $3.50 

Mrs. Lobingier’s thesis is that the 
old-time story hour, filled in, if there is 
any time left over, with handwork that 
may not even be related to the subject 
matter of the story, should be replaced 
by a period in which activities are at the 
heart of the program and serve to teach 
the children by their own creative efforts 
the type of life they are trying to com- 
prehend. By learning to represent in 
different media an ancient Hebrew 
tent, a camel, a date palm, an oasis, the 
children will learn more about the 
nomadic life of early Bible days than 
any number of stories will tell them.. 

At first glance the materials and 
equipment needed to carry out such a 
program would seem prohibitive for 
most church schools. To meet this 
objection, Mrs. Lobingier suggests var- 
ious substitutes or improvisations. And 
when we count the stereotyped sheets 
that the children bring home every 
Sunday from less enlightened places of 
worship, we are encouraged to believe 
that the same amount of money spent 
over the years for sand tables and easels, 
construction paper and paints would 
achieve far more useful results. 

One might get the impression from 
the Preface and Chapter I that such a 
program of activities presupposes a 
child possessing highly unusual skills 
and abilities. But as we read further 
and observe the carefully photographed 
illustrations of creative work done by 
children, we realize that it is more a 
matter of the proper guidance and 
motivation. 

The individual responsible for such 
guidance and motivation is, of course, 
the teacher. She must be sufficiently 
skilled in all branches—drawing, paint- 
ing, lettering, freehand cutting, poster 
and chart-making, bookmaking and 
cover designing, clay modeling, sand 
table work and dramatization—to be 
prepared for the child’s questions and 
requests for help in working out the 
problems of the particulas medium. 
As the author herself submits, this calls 
for an “imaginative and consecrated 
teacher”. 

There is a thought here for parents. 
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They, too, should plan to acquire skill 
in various activities before they turn 
over the paints, crayons, paper and 
scissors to their children and expect 
them to turn out creative masterpieces. 
Too often we assume that our children 
can grasp at once what tools and 
materials are for and what can be 
achieved with them. With Mrs. Lob- 
ingier nodding sagely over our shoulders, 
perhaps we shall prepare ourselves to 
help our children in their creative 
activities at home. 

In the field of religious education, 
it is our responsibility to attempt to 
replace the outworn methods of acci- 
dental volunteer teaching with pro- 
grams keyed to the child’s particular 
needs and creative abilities at any 
given age. 

—Sara D. Toney 


FIRST FAMILY 
By Richard Scowcroft 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Price $3.00 

At the present time the novel of 
family seems to vie with that of history 
in popularity. Because all families have 
a more or less basic pattern, the reader 
may find a delight in personal recogni- 
tion; as each member of the group differs 
in individuality and as the geographical 
or social background varies, the reader 
finds interest in following the fortunes, 
good or bad, of the characters in the 
story. First Family will thus be pleasing 
to many. 

Here we find the third generation of 
the Gammons, descendents of an illit- 
erate Irish immigrant, who had come to 
this country to make his way in the 
world. Now prosperous and prolific, 
these descendents have gained the status 
of a “first family” in a town somewhere 
in the Middle or Far West. Timed in 
the twenties and thirties of this cen- 
tury, the panorama of American life 
passes by with its speak-easies, de- 
pressions, and culture, while the family 
busies itself with the daily round of 
parties, elopements, marriages, births, 
deaths, and amorous adventures. 

The characterization of the younger 
boys and girls is excellent, each meeting 
life in terms of personal traits, but the 
portrayal of the mother, Harriet, is 
perhaps the best. Sentimental, posses- 
sive, pathetic, and lovable, she. goes on 


happily unaware of anything outside 
her flock. 

The book is good Americana; sel 
are thousands of families like this scat- 
tered throughout this U.S.A. One 
wonders, in closing, how many of those” 
familiés develop their potentialities and 
meet life maturely. J 

Cruina H. Lewis" 


THE RAMPARTS WE GUARD 
By Robert M. Maclver 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $3.00 

Professor Maclver has almost written 
an excellent book. For churchmen and © 
ministers it is an excellent book for two 
reasons: (1) Such people can fill the 
book’s lack. (2) The book contains pre- 
cise concepts which religionists will find 
valuable. 

Professor Maclver performs a val- 
uable service in precisely defining such 
democratic concepts as liberty and 
equality. He Clearly demonstrates that 
these are not “just two sides of the same 
shield.” All men may be equally 
wretched, equally powerful or equal in 
servitude, and then equality is no boon. — 
Two kinds of quality are within he 
bonds of democracy: (1) Equality o: 
civil rights (2) Equality of opportunity. 
In the matter of liberty he writes, 
“Under a democracy, a person’s rights 
are the other men’s obligations, and his: 
obligations are other men’s rights.” 
“Within the same community individ— 
uals can cherish their respective opin= 
ions, their respective faiths, their respec- 
tive tastes, without thereby making it 
harder for another to express his opinion 
or to cultivate his tastes or to commun- 
icate his faiths. But two employers can 
not pay different wages or impose upon 
their employes different hours of work 
without making it harder for one of the 
two to maintain his policy.” In this 
matter, Professor Maclver attempts to 
dispel the confusion of democrati¢ 
liberty with the individualistic free-for- 
all which has became detrimental. | 

In the chapters which are coricerne 
with the analysis of democratic co 
cepts and definitions of the problems 
which exist within a democracy, th 
book stands in extraordinarily hi 
stature. If the reader is not eee u 
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written as an addendum. Too, the 
reader will find phrases which in the text 
have appeared to be “loaded” or 
perhaps used as “coveralls”, clearly 
analyzed. Professor Maclver is too 
good a sociologist to use emotionalized 
words without establishing their exact 
meaning. 
_ At times during the book Professor 
Maclver writes with the emotional in- 
tensity of the crusader. He calls for 
men to believe and to have faith in 
democracy. Unfortunately, Professor 
aclver sees religion only in terms of 
different sects and confuses the divi-. 
siveness of doctrine with the inclusive- 
ness of religion. It is here that the 
religionist can fill in the gap. 

The book closes on the same note that 
it opens. “There is no national achieve- 
ment without the perception of great 
enduring purpose and when the purpose 
lags, the achievement fades.” In the 
final paragraph “we need a new asser- 
tion of dynamic democracy, we need to 
explore its height and depths. . . . We 
have all the resources in the world—of 
what avail are they if we do not use 
them to build a greater and deeper 
fellowship among ourselves. We need to 
make democracy the doctrine of this 


eater fellowship.” 
4 Joun E. Woop 
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‘ON BEING HUMAN 

By Ashley Montagu 

Henry Schuman, New York, 1950 
| Price $1.95 
_ On Being Human, a brand new book 
just off the press published by Henry 
Schuman, New York, is worthy of the 
attention of leaders in education and 
religion. It has as a central theme 
“Man is born for co-operation, not 
competition or conflict. This is a basic 
discovery made some two thousand 
add ago by one Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Dr. Montagu uses only one and twenty- 
five pages to develop this theme from 
the standpoint of an authropologist, 
‘who is versatile in many fields of 
‘science. He says that, “To love thy 
‘neighbor as thyself is not simply good 
‘text material for Sunday morning ser- 
‘mons but perfectly sound biology. 
| The solution which is suggested for 
‘the dilemna of modern man is through 
social engineering. Dr. Montagu sets 
forth the case and then presents a way 
‘out. His is a convincing and concise 
case for the reconstruction of our social 
system by substituting economics for 
humanity, by substituting competition 
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for cooperation. We should change our 
false values which condition the de- 
velopment of the person, in competition 
instead of cooperation, in narrow selfish 
interest instead of altruism, in atomism 
instead of universalism, in the value of 
money instead of the value of man. 
These values represent man turning 
against all that is innately good in him- 
This book has a positive and en- 
couraging message. The final paragraph 
carries the challenge. ‘We know the 
problem, we know the solution. Let us 
then ask ourselves the question: “Are 
we part of the problem, or are we part of 

the solution?” 
Vircinia Warp 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 
Edited by Carl J. Friedrich 
The Modern Library, No. 266 
Price $1.25 

The sub-title, Jm manuel Kant’s 
Moral and Political Writings, indicates 
the basis on which the editor has made 
his selections for presenting in English, 
material that has not been easily avail- 
able. The editor’s introduction asserts 
that Kant was an avowed democrat. 
The essays on Universal History, En- 
lightenment, Religion, and Eternal 
Peace are surprisingly applicable to the 
issues of today, and are not very diffi- 
cult reading. 

Much of the book is occupied with 
Kant’s ethical theory, which still offers 
its ringing challenge to both author- 
itarian and prudential thinking. There 
is just enough of his philosophy of 
science to give background. 

Eumo A. Rorinson 


THE MEANING OF HUMAN 
EXISTENCE 

By Leslie Paul 

Lippincott, 1950 

Price $3.00 

The author proposes to establish the 
existence of God as “‘someone hard and 
real enough to knock up against’’, there- 
fore an objective being. 

In this. somewhat gratuitous effort, 
he ambles through science, psychology 
and theology, without clear avenues 
from his examples to his conclusions. 
The book is divided into three sections. 
Under “The Meaning of Nature”, he 
finds evidence of “‘a reality standing 
behind the reality signaled to ys by our 
senses . . . an invisible and intangible 
reality which is superior to the visible 
and tangible one”. In “The Nature of 
Subjectivity”, he uses psychology to 


discover man to be a spiritual entity. 
Life is “‘the journey of spiritual man 
through the material world” or “the 
spiritua! existenceof a natural creature.” 
In the concluding section he uses trini- 
tarian, orthodox theology to discover 
in the Incarnation and in the Passion 
his ultimate conclusion that ‘‘God is the 
meaning of human existence, but love 
is the meaning of God”. 

An interesting portion of his ex- 
cursion into science is his consideration 
of the creative role of time. Time 
presents serious limitations, is irre- 
versible, therefore is meaningful and 
irrevocably creative. If time were more 
malleable or subject to revocation it 
would be meaningless, deprived of its 


part in.creativity. ; 
Albert F, Ziegler 


DR. BRAINARD GIBBONS RE- 
PEATS CONVENTION ADDRESS 
AT UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Due to the widespread interest 
aroused by the occasional sermon de- 
livered at the last convention, Dr. 
Brainard Gibbons, minister of the 
church at Wausau, Wisconsin, was 
asked to be the guest speaker at the 
Third Annual Meeting of the Tri-U 
(Unitarian-Universalist University) Stu- 
dent Association of the University of 
Minnesota, held at Minneapolis on 
May 18. One hundred faculty and 
students were present to hear Dr. 
Gibbons speak on the subject, “Toward 
a Universal Religion”, and to celebrate 
the third anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of Universalist and Unitarian 
student work on the Minnesota campus. 

Newly elected student officers were 
installed by Dr. Lawrence D. Steefel, 
professor of history and faculty adviser, 
and congratulations from the Univer- 
sity were brought by Dr. Henry E. 
Allen, coordinator of students’ religious 
activities. It was also announced that 
Tri-U Student Association was one of 
seventeen out of over three hundred and 
fifty student groups on the campus to 
be cited for outstanding achievement. 

The Rev. George W. Marshfield, 
minister to Universalist and Unitarian 
students, reviewed the progress of the 
project in the past three years, pointing 
out the unique demonstration of coop- 
erative student work by the two denom- 
inations. Dr. Carl H. Olson, minister 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Minneapolis, was one of those chiefly 
responsible for the establishment of the 
program. 
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FROM THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE COMMITTEE 


The summer months of camp activity 
are upon us. Both camps are over- 
subscribed; we have approximately one 
hundred and eighty girls entered in the 
Clara Barton Camp and about gne 
hundred and forty boys in The Elliott 
P. Joslin Camp. We, the women of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Elliott P. 
Joslin Camps, have spent three swelter- 
ing days in June, the 7th, 8th, and gth, 
preparing the camps for the season. 
It is a revelation to new members of the 
committee to witness the amount of 
work, real hard work, necessary to put 
our camps in order. To our veteran 
members, it is routine work. While 
members sort and mend blankets and 
sheets, prepare the sales tables for Flag 
Day, hang curtains, dust, wash and 
clean, see that lawns are mowed and 
utilities made available, our energetic 
¢amp cook at the Clara Barton Camp 
puts her camp kitchen in apple pie order 
and also prepares most delectable meals 
for us. The joy of our work spell comes 
in the sociability of working together for 
a project in which all are deeply inter- 
ested, and in what we are able to 
accomplish. 

For rest and recreation, we hold com- 
mittee meetings. It was good to have 
with us for the meetings the state presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist 
Women, Mrs. Donald Hurley and Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz. Saidee Riccius, grand- 
niece of Clara Barton, was also a most 
welcome guest. It is Miss Riccius to 
whom we are indebted for the furnish- 
ings of the charming upstairs bedroom 
in the Clara Barton Birthplace, given 
by her in memory of her mother. 

While we were at work at the Clara 
Barton Camp, a group from the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Social Service of 
Unitarian Women spent one day at the 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp doing similar 
work. 

We discussed plans for the fall and 
winter and are happy to announce that 
these include more frequent visits to’our 
women’s groups during 1950 and 1951, 
covering a much wider area than we 
have reached in the past. Members of 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


the committee, including the executive 
secretary, will be available for speaking 
engagements, all arrangements to be 
made through our office at 16 Beacon 
Street, please. We ask this simply that 
we may dc a good job in reaching more 
people and to eliminate duplication of 
effort. Too, we shall be in a position to 
make suggestions to groups which 
should te helpful and result in economy 
of both time and money. So we ask 
that all requests for speakers be cleared 
through Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, 
executive secretary for the Birthplace 
and Camps, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
And we add a further suggestion that 
state presidents canvass their local 
groups now, when many are planning 
programs for the coming season, and see 
if there isn’t a place for a speaker who 
will bring with her kodachrome slides of 
both camps and the Clara Barton 
Birthplace to illustrate her talk. You, 
who so generously support this project, 
are entitled to first hand reports of this 
work and in doing this personally, we 
shall come to know each other better. 
We plan to assume most of the expense 
of travel. We look forward to the joy 
of these visits and hope that the plan 
will appeal to you. 

The next event for which we are mak- 
ing ready at the present moment is the 
arrival of a group of ministers who will 
paint our baby cabin at the Clara 
Barton Camp, build a lattice about un- 
sightly service entrance at the Joslin 
Camp, and do many another odd job we 
have listed, if there is sufficient time. 

We look forward to Open House Day 
at both Camps on July 15. It is an 
opportunity to see just how the camps 
Operate, to get acquainted with our 
small guests and the efficient staff. You 
are assured a welcome at both camps 
whenever you may come. Be sure to 
stop at the little farm house just before 
you enter the Joslin Camp, and make 
yourself known to Mrs. Taylor, who. 
will be happy to serve you in any way 
and make your visit a pleasant and a 
profitable one. 


BROADCASTING OUR PROGRAM 


Field work has been the increasing 
concern of the Association staff and 


officers the past few weeks, with plan- 
ned trips supplementing many speaking 
engagements. Mrs. Rosalie West spent 
the first week of May visiting several 
churches in Ohio with Sadie Burgess, the 
State President of the Association of 
Universalist Women. Mrs. Ji; Russell 
Bowman, Clara Barton Memorial Com- 
mittee Chairman, has spoken on the 
camps in New York State and Mrs. 
Daniel L. Taylor, the secretary of the 
camps, has spoken in Maine and before 
several Massachusetts groups. 

Shortly after her return from visiting 
Rocky Mount, Red Hill, Outlaw’s 
Bridge and Kinston in North Carolina, — 
and Atlanta, Winder and Canon in 
Georgia, Mrs. Cyrus Springall spent 
nine days in Maine on a trip planned 
by the State Board of the Maine Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. William Gardner, state 
president, accompanied her and they 
spoke before district and local meetings 
in Auburn, Portland, West Paris, Water- 
ville and Bangor. In addition, they 
were guests of the Maine Universalist 
ministers at their Retreat in South 
Paris, Maine. Mrs. Springall spoke 
about the camps for diabetic children 
from the pulpit in the First Universalist 
Church of Waterville on Sunday morn- 
ing, the program going out over the air 
from a Waterville radio station. Also _ 
she showed pictures of the camps before 
a group of service club members and 
parents in Bangor. The Bangor A.U. W. 
is planning to raise camperships for 
two local children, a diabetic boy and a | 
diabetic girl, who will go to the Elliott | 
P, Joslin and to the Clara Barton camps 
this summer. 

In addition to addressing the Uni-— 
versalist women, Mrs. Springall spoke — 
before a large rally of Brownie Girl 
Scouts and their parents in Bangor. As_ 
one of the membership committee of 
the Family Service Association of 
America, she attended two conferences | 
with Family Service groups in which 
Universalist ministers are interested. 
The Rev. William Gardner is president | 
of the Bangor Family Service Associ 
tion and the Rev. Albert Niles is on the 
steering committee of the Community 
Council interested in forming a new 
Family Service Organization in is- 
ton-Auburn. 
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' Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE BASIC DIFFICULTIES IN 
DEVELOPING REAL EDUCATION 
_ At the National Family Conference, 
following an able address by the execu- 
tive of the Children’s Bureau of the 
‘Federal Government, the tremendous 
achievements through her department 
were outlined. Following her presenta- 
tion, Dean Melby of New York Uni- 
ersity praised the speaker and then 
Pemecs out the difficulty of measure- 
ment and enumeration in his field of 
education. We are educating persons 
and content measurement is only inci- 
‘dental. In the field of religion, our pur- 
pose is to modify behavior, and through 
“more adequate understanding of our- 
‘selves and others, to develop the life of 
each individual. This is done on an ex- 
erience basis and in groups, informa- 
ion and knowledge of our religion, and 
the tools and disciplines for living effec- 
‘tively are essential. They are, how- 
-ever, not of worth except as they serve 
the person. The second difficulty at- 
tendant upon evaluating education is 
that no two people are the same. In- 
dividual differences are so. marked that 
‘certain members of one culture group 
|are more like members of a totally 
‘different culture group than they are 
like others in their own group. One of 
the needs in the educational program of 
the church is for every adult who works 
‘with children, for others of his own age 
group to understand what may be ex- 
‘pected reasonably at any given age and 
in any given situation. This need not 
come. from formal or academic study. 
|Many times the wise person without 
great. book study, is more open to the 
insights about these matters than is a 
person who has been led away from 
‘reality by so-called education. 
| A third difficulty which probably 
(Causes more irritation than any other 
‘one thing on the part of us all who want 
‘education to emerge in action more 
‘quickly, is that education is primarily a 
'growth process and that growth is slow. 
We often see the appearances of sudden- 
in growth, but this is only seeming 
and had we been more alert in our ob- 
‘Setvation we should have recognized the 
signs of longer, quiet growth which 
‘suddenly become apparent. The princi- 
ss of DDT as a weed killer is so to 
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hasten the growth process that the 
unwanted plants will run their course of 
growth quickly, wither and die. It may 
safely be said that due to excessive 
stimulation and inner conflict many of 
us in our urban industrial western civili- 
zation are experiencing just this forced 
situation which augurs the possibility 
of early extinction, individual and 
social-wise. 

A final difficulty in evaluating educa- 
tion is two-pronged. One car in the 
wrong place in a line of traffic will make 
a bottle-neck for miles. A learned pro- 
fessor of psychiatry in England clused 
his textbook with a statement that a 
few basic changes in society and ye 
should have fewer so-called constitu- 
tional inadequates. There are forces in 
our economic, religious, and social life 
which block the traffic of man’s learning 
progress. 

The second prong is the difficulty a 
parent experiences when on telling her 
unruly child to stand in the corner she 
belatedly realizes that their new home 
was constructed with glass walls and 
that such a treatment of her child was 
no discipline at all. Much of our diffi- 
culty in evaluating the effectiveness of 
our education comes from the fact that 
since life is influenced by the totality of 
its experiences, we cannot isolate a 
living person from the culture of which 
he is a part nor from the unwanted im- 
pingement by which he is repeatedly 
affected. Once we accept this fact and 
understand more of what motivates 
life and see it as all of one piece, the door 
is open and we shall be glad that we 
live in glass houses and are bound to 
develop inner disciplines. ; 


THE THREE THINGS WHICH 
EDUCATION SHOULD HELP 
RELIGION DO FOR LIFE 

The church as the service organization 
of religion wants increasingly to channel 
its work through the family. By means 
of parent education it will be possible 
so to help young parents that they will 
know how to “‘begin with the youngest” 
and develop inner security in the little 
child. A national leader has said that 
the three basic requirements for a little 
child to feel love, instead of fear, to be 
self reliant, and to accept responsibility, 
are that his father and mother should 


love one another, that they should love 
him and that he should know that they 
love him. : 

The second service which education 
helps religion through the church to 
provide for people is to come into the 
life of an individual at the precisely 
critical points when the person needs 
support. That is when a little child 
goes off to school, when he first moves 
out of the home into the larger com- 
munity, when he goes through the ex- 
perience of puberty, when he falls in 
Jove, when he marries, when he hears 
the first cry of his new-born, when he ex- 
periences serious illness, when he loses a 
loved one in the experience of death, 
when he senses that he is no longer 
young and discovers the necessity to 
readjust his work according to his 
changed capacity. Religion needs to 
help him develop a sense of being 
wanted, a sense of worth and to relate 
him to others and his world at each of 
these times. 

The third service which religion can 
give is the continuous cultivation of 
values of sensitiveness to others, of 
knowledge of whence we come as a 
people and a religion, and of our part in 
the on-going of our work and our home 
The larger the island of knowledge, the 
longer the shoreline of wondere 

Horton CoLsBert 


SUMMER MEANS FERRY 
BEACH 

Summer means Ferry Beach and 
Ferry Beach means Universalist Educa- 
tion Institutes! This year there are two 
Education Institutes, the Universalist 
Education Institute from July 28 to 
August 5, and the Experimental Educa- 
tion Institute from August 6 to 13. 

The first is for “beginners” in church 
education leadership and the second is 
for those who have served as leaders in 
churches and have attended summer in- 
stitutes before. 

The program will include workshops 
on methods and techniques of working 
with children, youth and adults, the 
use of the Bible and other materials, 
the creation of resources for worship 
and a previewing of new films. Labora- 
tory Schools for children will be held 
both weeks. Come and bring the 
children! 
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CONFERENCE-OF UNIVERSALIST 
LAYMEN, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
OCTOBER 13, 14, 15, 1950 
UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 

1810 16th STREET, N. W. 


Tentative Program 


Thursday, October 12 

7:30 P.M.—Registration and In- 

formal Reception. At the Church. 
Friday—October 13 

9:30 to 11 A.M.—Registration. 

11:00 A.M.—Formal Opening of Con- 
ference. Announcements. 

11:15 A.M.—Keynote Address: The 
Layman and the Church. (Speaker to 
be announced). 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon in Perkins 
Hall. 

1:30 P.M.—The Layman Looks at 
Church Finances: Local and National; 
at Ministers’ Salaries and Pensions. 
Brief Address, followed by Group Dis- 
cussion (Leader to be announced). 

3:30 P.M.—Recess until 8 P.M.— 
Washington sight-seeing tour, arranged 
by our Washington Committee. Par- 
ticulars later. 

8:00 P.M.—The Layman Looks at 
Church Pulpits and Preaching. (Brief 
address, followed by Group Discussion. 
Leader to be announced). 

10:00 P.M.+—-Fellowship Hour, Per- 
kins Hall. 

Saturday, October 14 

g:00 A.M.—Group Singing. 

9:30 A.M.—The Layman Looks at the 
Service Projects of the Church. Brief 
address, followed by Group Discussion. 
(Leader to be announed). 

11:30 A.M.—Address: 
Looks into the Future. 
announced). 

12:30 P.M.—Recess until evening. 

Washington Sight-Seeing Tours are 
being arranged by ‘our Washington 
Committee. Particulars later. 

7:00 P.M.—Banquet, Perkins Hall. 
Address. (Speaker to be announced). 

Sunday, October 15 

9:30 A.M.—Meeting of the confer- 
ence with the Men’s Adult Bible Class 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. Reports on Group Discussions, 
and consideration of action to be taken 
on recommendations coming out of 
these discussions. 

11:00 A.M.—Church Service. 
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The Layman 
(Speaker to be 


Conference Particulars 

Registration fee: $2.00. 

Ross S. Gleeson, 3918-W St., N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C., General Chairman 
of Washington arrangements. 

Reservation cards (which may be 
secured from any minister or from 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass.) 
should be mailed to Mr. Gleeson as soon 
as possible, indicating type of accom- 
modation desired. It is confidently 
believed that rooms can be secured at 
reasonable rates to meet all purses and 
tastes, provided early reservations are 
made. 

The Saturday night banquet will be 
open to women. It is hoped,that many 
will attend. 

During the meetings of the confer- 
ence, which are limited to lay-men, 
meetings for women will be held, dealing 
with the general subject of women in 
church leadership. These will not be 
open to men. 


Ordinations 


JOHN CUMMINS was ordained to 
the Christian ministry of the Univer- 
salist Church in the First Universalist 
Church of Arlington, Massachusetts, 
Sunday evening, June 4, before a 
capacity congregation of lay folk, clergy 
and friends. 

The Invocation was offered by the 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, minister of the 
Arlington Church of which John is a 
member. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, super- 
intendent of Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Churches, read the Scripture 
Lesson. 

The Rev. Philip R. Giles preached 
the Ordination Sermon. The text of Mr. 
Giles’ sermon on the need for “A Dis- 
turbing Ministry” in liberal churches 
will be printed in a subsequent number 
of The Christian Leader. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 


intendent and father of the candidate, 


performed the Act of Ordination. Pre- 
ceding the ordination, Dr. Cummins 
read a letter from Dean Sperry of 
Harvard Divinity School from which 
John Cummins was graduated this 
month, Dr. Cummins then presented 
his “son with one of his own precious 
heirlooms, a bound volume of the 
sermon notes of James Relly, the 
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English Universalist who converted — 


John Murray. 

Speaking both as father and as elder 
brother to a younger colleague in the 
work, Dr. Cummins charged John to 
remember, “that your ministry is not 
only to the swift, the eager, and the 
competent, but also to all others who 
need your help.” 

Following the administration of the — 
ordination vow, the Rev. Albert C. 
Niles, minister. of the Elm Street Uni- 
versalist Church, Auburn, Maine, of- 
fered the Ordination Prayer. 

The service closed with a recessional 
hymn and the Benediction by the Rev. 
John Cummins. 

An informal! reception for the newly 


ordained minister was held in the — 


parish hall. 


ROBERT L’H MILLER was or- 
dained to the Christian ministry of the 


Universalist Church in the First Uni- — 
versalist Church of Framingham, Mass- — 


achusetts, Sunday evening, June 11. 


The Rev. George L. Niles of Man-— 


chester, New Hampshire, presided and 
offered the Invocation. 


Scripture was — 


read by Professor Eugene Ashton of | 


Tufts College School of Religion. 


The Ordination Sermon was preached ) 
by Dr. William Wallace Rose, of Lynn. } 
} 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, past General Super- _ 
intendent of The Universalist Church 
of America and Mr. Miller’s former — 
pastor, gave the Charge to the Candi- , 
date and performed the Act of Ordina-_ 
tion. Dean John M. Ratcliff of Tufts — 
School of Religion expressed the Wel- 
come to the Universalist ministry. | 

The Benediction was pronounced by _ 
the Rev. Robert L’H Miller. An : 
informal reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller followed the service. 
PASTORAL CHANGES 

The Rev. Edwin Cunningham hadll 
accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Universalist Churches at Brooklyn and _ 
Kinsley, Pennsylvania. | 

he Rev. George Spencer has ace 


cepted a call to become minister of the | 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, | 
Massachusetts. Mr. Spencer will assume | 
his new pastorate, September 1. 

The Rev. David Hayeman began his 
new pastorate at All Souls Universalist 
Church, Worcester, April 1. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


; PRESIDENT’S REPORT TO 


} THE MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


During the year we had a Conference 
t Lincoln, on June 7, 8, 9, with Theo- 

re Karam of the Psychiatric Depart- 

ent, Veteran’s Administration. We 
met in the Salem Universalist Church 
on October 3 and had a session on 

“Professional Ethics’ with Emerson 

alone, Dan Fenn, and Albert Ziegler. 

or this June, we expect to have another 
‘three day conference at Lincoln, on 

‘Group Dynamics.”’ 

No cases of flagrant violation of the 
ode adopted at this meeting a year ago 
ave been called to our attention. This 
esolution read: 

“We resolve that it is good pro- 
fessional ethics for a minister to 
refuse to perform any professional 
service in another minister's parish 
on the invitation of a layman.” 

__ Now for a look at the record of the 

| Massachusetts Universalist ministers 
during the past year. 

__ lam rather disappointed in the show- 

* that we have made. The bold and 
_ radical statement drawn up by the min- 

isters’ convention at Dean Academy in 

June of 1948 was what attracted me to 
_ Universalism—that, and hearing Dr. 
_ Clinton Lee Scott’s installation sermons. 
| I.was surprised to find an official who 
_ dared to preach. radical sermons in our 
liberal churches. “Here,” I thought, 

“is*an organization that is going to go 
somewhere!” Let me read what we said 
in June, 1948: 

“Our Universaifst fellowship is still 
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too casual as to its mission. Therefore, . 


we have need of study, discipline, and 

improved techniques in view of our dis- 
| tinetive task. This calls for the use of 
the scientific method in the quest for 
truth, with freedom of conclusions.” 
(How much study have we done; how 
much discipline have we achieved? 
Albert Ziegler has preached the need for 
discipline, in and vut of the Boston 
| Ministers’ meetings. There, we made 
' Some preliminary attempts to ‘use the 
| scientific method in the quest for truth” 
| in our sessions on “‘Group Dynamics.”’ 
This has also been used by Horton 
Colbert and others in the Area Meetings 
planned by the Department of Educa- 
_ tion. 
_ “The genius of our faith”, we said, 
“Gs our confidence in man and the 
human venture, and in the ordering 
iniverse of which he is a part. Our faith 
lemands that individuals shall develop 
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into complete and socially responsible 
persons,” (How “socially responsible’’ 
are we ministers? If we had even a 
rudimentary sense of discipline; and 
some sense of common purpose, even 
though vague and groping; and some 
loyalty to the success and progress of 
our liberal movement in Massachusetts 
—would there not be a better attend- 
ance at this meeting; at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meetings; at the summer 
work camps for ministers? How success- 
ful have we been in developing in the 
Board members of our churches the 
abecedarian loyalty to the Universalist 
Church as a denomination so that our 
Appeal Quotas are paid in full, and on 
time? I confess that I am one who has 
not been successful in this elementary 


job of education and persuasion. To 


paraphrase Phil Giles, we expect our 
denomination to do big things—‘“‘saving 
the world” is a pretty big thing— 
peanuts.’’) 

We said ‘“‘Our faith demands that all 
men shall find fulfillment through their 
shared efforts to improve the common 
life, achieving order and freedom with 
justice. The power-profit motive in 
modern, monopolistic capitalism is det- 
rimental to this aim; therefore, we look 
toward a democratic planned economy.” 
(Those who took part in the Ministers’ 
work camps last summer and the sum- 
mer before will know by vivid, first- 
hand experience what these words at- 
tempt to “‘get at.” They know that the 
experience of working together, sharing 
ideas, tools, food, and fun, points toward 
“fulfillment” and the satisfactions that 
we do not get in our “‘power-profit” 
competitive life. Why did not more men 
expose themselves to this enrichening 
experience? Out of some hundreds of 
men that might have gone, there were 
four at Ferry Beach, and four at 
Auburn, Maine. Those who might have 
gone, but did not, deprived chemselves 
of valuable insights and experiences; 
they also deprived the Universalist 
church of vitality that might have pro- 
duced results this year. 

Our 1948 statement went on, “The 
tragic acceptance of Communism and 
Fascism by some peoples makes clear 
the demand on democracy and the 
liberal church to help create community 
without loss of individual freedom. 
Our Universalist faith in man’s creative 
capacities and the ordering universe 


drives us to embrace change toward the 
better society.” (If by “helping to 
create community without loss of in- 
dividual freedom” we mean such ques- 
tionable and controversial matters as 
national health insurance, public power 
projects, federal aid to education, 
government assistance for low-cost 
housing, FEPC, and so forth, we must 
admit that as Universalists, we should 
have to spend several decades in arguing 
among ourselves as to their desirability 
before we are ready to “‘save the 
world.” Meanwhile, we slide along 
with our fellow citizens, half-believing 
that it is enough to defend democracy 
through more and bigger atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, and not having very 
much to say about it.) 

Hats off to the Chicago Area Liberal 
Ministers’ Association which recently 
ran this advertisement in the Chicago 
Sun-Times: 


OPEN THE DOOR, MR. PRESI- 
DENT—END THE COLD WAR 
War with Russia is not inevitable . . . 
The Current policies of both Russia and 

United States are leading toward 

war. . 

President Truman should initiate open, 

direct negotiations with Russia. . . 
Hear a sermon on the above statement 

tomorrow in @ny of the following 

churches: First Unitarian Church; 

Third Unitarian Church; Unitarian 

Church of Evanston; Peoples Liberal 

Church; Beverly Unitarian Fellow- 

ship; Free Religious Fellowship; First 

Universalist Church; Unity Univer- 

salist Church; Universalist Church, 

Urbana; Unitarian Church, Urbana; 

First Congregational Church, Gary; 

First Universalist Church, Elgin. 


My plea to the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist ministers is that we first realize 
that with the excellent leadership that 
we have, and with the dice loaded for 
us—I mean the advantages of being free 
to use the best fruits of human endeavor 
wherever we may find them; scientific, 
religious, literary; of being naturally in 
the democratic tradition; of having no 
necessity for hypocrisy;—that we real- 
ize that we have a tremendous potential, 
a great latent power! And second, that 
we overcome our besetting temptation, 
which is our disadvantage, namely 
irresponsible freedom, and DJSCI- 
PLINE OURSELVES—so that we can 
act together. 

Then we shall begin to go somewhere! 

—Ray SaBIn 
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PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 
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IGOWNS Crackling 


Billy Rose tells about the beggar 
who somehow got in the back door of 
the Rothschild castle and actually got 
to see the banker. The financier kindly 
referred him to his secretary, who 
turned him over to the butler, who 
sent him down to see the porter, who 
directed him to the gatekeeper, who 
promptly booted him out. 

“Did you get anything?” asked an- 
other beggar who happened to be pass- 
ing. 
Not exactly,” said the first pan- 
handler, ‘‘but the organization in that 
place is simply magnificent.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 


Officials of the Internal Revenue 
Department received from a recently 
naturalized citizen the following note 
after sending him an income tax form: 

“Dear Treasury—I got your applica- 
tion blank, but I already belong to sev- 
eral good orders and do not care to join 
your income tax at this time.” 

—Lockland Talespinner 


A stout middle-aged suburbanite was 
explaining his tennis technique. 

“My brain barks a command to my 
body. It says: ‘Run forward speedily. 
Slam the ball over the net. Then run 
back and get into position for the next 
shot.’ ”’ 

“Then what happens?” he was asked. 

“Then,” he replied, “my body says: 
“Who, me?’ ” 

—Industrial News Review 


Do You Want a Bible 
In Any Language, 
Version, or Size? 
Send Specific Request 
To Us 
and 
Get Specific 
Information. 
Then 
Buy at Our Usual Low 


Prices 


From 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working. together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, . Business, 
Commercial Art,. Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant; Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
. Headmaster and President 


It was the little. girl’s first day at | 
school and the teacher was making out | 
her registration card. 

“What is your father’s name?” asked | 
the teacher. 

“Daddy,” replied the child. | 

“Yes, I know, but what does your 
mother call him?” 

“She doesn’t call him anything. She © 
likes him.” Public Serivce News 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
aes 


“TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


‘Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

} ALICE C. LANE, President 
_ FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


See 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 


responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 


hess, government, and the 

professions. 

EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Notices 


ALABAMA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted full fellowship to the Rever- 
end George McKay, an ordained clergy- 
man from the American Unitarian 
Association, as of this date. 

Granted a one year Letter of Lay 
License to Walter Brethauer, of Chap- 
man, Alabama,eas of this date. 

Ouive Spann, Secretary 
April 21, 1950 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Ratified the action of the Massachu- 
setts Fellowship Committee in granting 
to Francis C.'Anderson, Jr. and William 
DeWolfe the right to administer the 
Christian Ordinances. 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. Harold 
G. D. Scott now of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ratified the action of the Wisconsin 
Fellowship Committee in granting re- 
ciprocal fellowship to Rev. John E. 
MacMartin, an ordained Congrega- 
tional minister. 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


May 31, 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
On May 22, 1950, a license to preach 
was granted to Alexander Meek. 
Aubert F. Zrecter, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Received letter of transfer for the 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot from the 
Pennsylvania Fellowship Committee. 
Transfer accepted on May 10, 1950. 
Henry H. Scuootey, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

The offices of the Murray Press, the 
Christian Leader and the Book Store at 
108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
will be closed for the first two weeks in 
July to enable our employees to have 
vacations. ; 

Cuares A. Wyman, Manager 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 
Please remember your gifts for the 
Fair tables at Ferry Beach. We need 
your co-operation. Please send articles 
to Mrs. Gladys Wolley, 136 Washington 
Street, Medford, Mass. 
Eloise Wellington, 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


—— 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to wore with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


JANICE ELAINE BROWN 

The Rev. and Mrs. Ernest A. Brown 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, announce 
the birth of their second child and first 
daughter, Janice Elaine, April 23, 1950. 
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HOW TO STRETCH THE CHURCH DOLLAR 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 


SALE 
of 
FOLDERS LETTERHEADS 


OFFERING ENVELOPES 


We are disposing of old numbers of special occa- 
sion folders at a substantial discount. 


Obtain folders and letterheads for next Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter now. 
Folders were $1.75C now $1.00C 
Letterheads . “§ i‘ 
Offering Env. .85C “ .50C 


For further information and samples write to 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Room 710 108 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


